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SYNOPSIS 

| • 

t 

OPTIMAL LIMIT STATE DESIGN OF 

REINFORCED CONCRETE STRUCTURES 

(A thesis submitted in partial fulfilment of the requirements 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy by A.v. Subramanyam to 
the Department of Civil Engineering, Indian Institute of 
Technology, Kanpur, India) 

Reinforced concrete structures, in general, are 
designed either by the permissible stress method based on 
elastic theory or by the ultimate load theory with a suitable 
load factor. It is recognized that elastic theory is better 
suited to predict the response of a structure to service 
loads and the ultimate loaxl theory to determine the collapse 
modes and the associated loads. Randomness involved in basic 
parameters has rendered the deterministic . approach of these 
methods to safety, obsolete. These considerations set the 
stage for development of a more rational and sound design 
philosophy, as a consequence of which the limit state theory 
has emerged. On the recommendations of the International 
Standard, codes of practice for design of reinforced concrete 
structures are being modified to conform to the limit state 
philosophy. 

In the present study, optimal design of sane 
reinforced concrete structures using the limit state method 
is investigated. The structures chosen are, T-heam floors 
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and cylindrical water tanks , surface as well as overhead. 
These structures are built, around the globe, in large 
numbers and hence optimization will be quite meaningful. 
Besides, the structures considered herein, also highlight 
different limit states that basically govern their design. 

The resistance of the f oregoing structures to 
ultimate loads is obtained from limit analysis and response 
to service loads predicted by elastic analysis. Application 
of these analyses for the design of slabs and T-beams 
associated with a T-beam floor is no doubt well understood, 
as a result of which routine procedures are readily available 
for the design of these structural elements. However, optimal 
design of T-beam floors, considering all the relevant limit 
states and unit costs of different materials and formwork., 
has been investigated for the first time. 

Elastic analysis of surface water tanks, cylin- 
drical in shape and with or without a roof, is normally 
carried out by assuming the tank walls to be either fixed 
or hinged to the floor slab. It has been recognized that 
the actual restraint at the base corresponds to neither of 
these conditions, but depends on the amount of rotation of 
the base, which in turn is a function a f the behaviour of 
the subgrade. In order to account for this variability in 
restraint, a method of analysis has been developed in 
which any degree of fixity can be assigned. 



For a proper application of the limit state theory, 
resistance of water tanks to ultimate loads is to be ascer- 
tained. Therefore, various collapse mechanisms of rein- 
forced concrete cylindrical shells subjected to a hydrostatic 
pressure, adopting a suitable failure criterion, are inves- 
tigated. This leads to a value of limit load which is exact 
in the sense that it satisfies both equilibrium and failure 
criterion. 

All the foregoing analyses are incorporated in a 
nonlinear programming method cf seeking the optimum solution. 
Designs have been carried out to conform to CP 110 in the 
case of T-beam floors and Bs 5337 for water tanks. Extensive 
parametric studies have been conducted over a wide range of 
material and formwork costs. For various values of span of 
slab, span ratio of beam to slab and imposed load, optimal 
designs of T-beam floors are arrived at, by considering 
different grades of concrete and adopting high yield 
strength deformed bars as reinforcement. The capacity of 
tank and degree of fixity at the base are treated as para- 
meters in the study of optimal design of water tanks. 

The current study has demonstrated that substantial 
reduction in thicknesses of members and areas of reinforce- 
ment is possible which results in considerable savings in 
the cost of the structures. Sane of the other salient 
observations are those regarding the importance of deflection 
considerations in the optimal design of slabs, optimal 
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values of upper bound on the depth of T-beam and degree of 
fixity for the surface water tanks. 

In order to bridge the gap between research 
activity and professional practice, design charts have been 
developed, from which optimal values of design variables can 
be picked frcra the wide range of data considered for all 
these structures. Thus, the designer will be able to arrive 
at an optimal design which conforms to the relevant code of 
practice and without recourse to a powerful computer. The 
effectiveness of optimization and the method of utilizing 
the design charts are illustrated with a few examples. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1.1 General 

The aim of a structural engineer is to design safe, 
economic, and aesthetically pleasing structures, which remain 
serviceable throughout their design life. Permissible stress 
method and ultimate load theory, either of which is generally 
adopted for design of reinforced concrete structures at 
present, have been found to be inadequate to achieve such an 
objective. It has also been recognized that, in order to 
take into account the variability in the basic design para- 
meters, a probabilistic approach to safety has to be adopted. 
These aspects have been examined by various national and 
international committees and a semi-probabilistic limit state 
method recommended. 

A satisfactory design can no doubt be obtained 
through applications of the limit state philosophy. But, in 
order to ensure economy and efficiency in such designs, 
optimization techniques have to be incorporate! in the design 
process. This is all the more important in view of the 
depleting resources. 

The foregoing considerations have motivated this 
study dealing with optimal design of seme reinforced concrete 
structures by the limit state method. 
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1.2 Structures Chosen for the study 

The analysis and methodology developed in this study 
can be applied to obtain optimal designs of beams, slabs and 
storage structures like water tanks and silos. These represent 
one-dimensional and two-dimensional structures having plane 
as well as curved surfaces. However, detailed investigations 
have been limited to the study of T-beam floors and cylindrical 
water tanks. One of the reasons for choosing them is that 
they are among the most commonly built structures in the field 
of reinforced concrete construction. These structures fall 
into what may be termed standard types which are repeated 
over a large number of times, with the result that any saving 
that can be made in the design of these structures gets added 
up. Hence optimization will be meaningful. 

Another reason for their choice is that the optimum 
design of these structures is governed by different limit 
states. The limit state of flexure is the most critical 
limit state in the optimum design of T-beams, while limit 
state of deflection controls optimum design of slabs. The 
governing limit state in the optimum design of water tanks 
is the limit state of cracking. Therefore, a study of the 
optimum design of these structures helps to understand the 
applicability of different limit states in a better pers~ 
pectivo. 
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1.3 Selective Literature Review 

The current study encompasses many fields such as 
the limit state philosophy / limit analysis of structures, 
response of reinforced concrete structures to service loads, 
and optimization. Literature review on sane of these fields 
has been well documented and available even in some textbooks 
(Jones and Wood, 1967; Rao, 1378). Hence only a selective 
review of literature, on the development of limit state 
philosophy and application of optimization techniques for the 
design of structures under consideration, will be made. 

1.3.1 Development of limit state philosophy 

1.3. 1.1 Historical background 

Ever since reinforced concrete was first put into 
use in 1850, there has been a constant endeavour to under- 
stand the behaviour of reinforced concrete structures better 
and to improve upon its designing' methods . ' No doubt, initi- 
ally the emphasis was to successfully use this material for 
different types of structures. But once its use was accepted, 
thought was given to methods of improving the strength of 
concrete and steel as well as for better design procedures. 

Two mathematical models have been extensively used 
for the design of reinforced concrete structures and both 
are deterministic in concept. In the elastic or working 
stress approach, the structure is assumed to act as a linear 
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elastic body under the action of specified loads. The 
members of the structure are so proportioned that the maximum 
stresses in concrete and steel, produced in the most critical 
section of the structure, for the worst combination of loads, 
do not exceed the permissible values. These permissible 
values are obtained as a fraction of the specified strengths 
of concrete and steel. Many structures have been successfully 
designed by this method and it is still popular with seme 
designers. The objections to this method are not that it is 
unsafe, but that it is physically unreal and leads to unnece- 
ssarily conservative designs with varying degrees of safety 
against collapse. The maximum stress may occur at only one 
point in the whole structure which means that safety is being 
assessed by looking at a very local effect. The stresses 
predicted by elastic analysis are seen to be in poor agreement 
with actual stresses even for steel structures. Obviously 
for concrete structures, the elastic analysis would be much 
less valid because concrete is never truly elastic. 

Dissatisfaction with this elastic model led, in the 
post-war years, to the development of the earlier method of 
ultimate loads which had been abandoned with the advent of 
the theory of elasticity. According to the ultimate load 
theory, also termed as plastic analysis and limit analysis, 
failure does not occur because of the stress reaching the 
maximum value at one point. On the other hand, it takes into 
account the inelastic behaviour of the materials and 
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redistribution of stresses. Tests have confirmed that the 
mode of collapse and loads producing it are remarkably well 
predicted by this method. The margin of safety against 
collapse, called the load factor, can be chosen as per the 
requirement. Another important contribution of this method 
is that it has diverted the attention from the microscopic 
stress concept to the macroscopic overall behaviour of the 
structure. Although this is an excellent model for finding 
the strength of a structure, it has a serious limitation that 
it cannot predict the response of the system to service loads. 
In order to get an idea of deflection or crack width at 
service loads, elastic model is still being used. 

As pointed out earlier, both these models are 
deterministic in concept. It had long been recognized that 
the loads acting on structures, strengths of construction 
materials, quality control during construction are all variable 
and a rational value for the safety of the structure can be 
obtained only through a probabilistic approach. These consi- 
derations led to the development of the limit state theory. 

1,3. 1.2 The concept of safety 

Society has for long demanded a degree of safety 
in structures which is out of proportion to the risks it 
accepts in other areas of life. Therefore the design proce- 
dures have generally resulted in conservative, over- designed 
structures. As this concept of safety is deep rooted in 
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engineering design, the notion of probability cf failure, 

—7 

even if it is of the order cf 10 , is repulsive to the 

majority of present day engineers. This is reflected in 
Baker's statement (1966) that except for absolutely unfore- 
seeable events, a zero probability of failure has to be 
demanded from the designer. But, to quote Prof. Freudenthal, 

‘the difference between safe and unsafe design is in the degree 
of risk considered acceptable, not in the delusion that such 
a risk can be completely eliminated* . 

A probabilistic approach to the structural safety, 
taking into account expected variations in load and strength, 
was first introduced into structural design in the aircraft 
industry in the late 1940s. Following the attempts by 
Freudenthal (1947, 1948) to derive the safety factor from 
statistical variations of the design characteristics, concept 
of safety was extensively considered, particularly by Pugsley 
(1951) in England, Prot and Levi (1951) in France, Balaca 
and Torroja (1950) in Spain and Johnson (1953) in Sweden. 

A composite international body of research workers and 
practising designers known as the European Committee of 
Concrete, CEB, was set up in 1953 with the object of providing 
a sound philosophy of design, together with recommendations 
on the detailed aspects of design based upon experimental and 

I ■ 

theoretical research. The CEB published over forty bulletins 
synthesizing research work and also the ‘Recommendations for 
an International Code of Practice for Reinforced Concrete’ (1964). 
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The question of what constitutes an acceptable risk 
or probability of failure is very controversial and merits 
particular attention (Rowe et al. , 1965). it could be based 
either on a direct probability approach which specifies a 
numerical value for probability of failure or an economic 
approach which considers the trade off between margin of 
safety and cost of risk (Freudenthal, 1956). It was suggested 
by the CEB that the risks of structural failure should be 
considered on a cost basis by assessing the insurance premium 
necessary to cover the consequences of the various forms of 
structural failure envisaged. According to the International 
Standard (TC98, 1973), it is not generally required that 
structures should be designed to withstand effects of excep- 
tional events like wars. In case of certain other events, 
like accidents or earthquakes, when their frequency is ill 
defined, the designer should ensure that the risks associated 
with such events are limited . in assessing the optimum cost 
of construction, the factors to be considered are the initial 
cost of construction, the maintenance cost, the cost of 
losses, both human and material, arising from failure associ- 
ated with the degree of risk accepted, general social incon- 
veniences resulting from failure, moral considerations with 
respect to human life, and adverse reaction from the society 
due to the failure. 

In the classical reliability theory, if the random 
resistance, R, and the randan load, S, are described by 
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their known probability density functions, and the uncerta- 
inities are strictly those associated with the inherent 
randomness, then the measure of risk is the probability of 
failure event R s. There are a number of reasons why 
classical reliability theory cannot be applied to the design 
of reinforced concrete structures (Kemp, 1973). Some of the 
important ones are the following: 

(1) Prototype testing of complete structures is only very 
rarely possible and the designer is compelled to rely 
on the study of mathematical and physical models which 
inevitably involve significant idealization. 

(2) For the acceptable levels of risks, which would be 

-5 

normally less than 10 , the failure probability could 

be quite sensitive to the behaviour of the extreme 
tails of the distribution functions. Data available 
are limited to central range of the variates. 

(3) The problem of calculating the probability of failure 
of any real structure is quite complicated because of 
the multiple loads and multiple modes of failure, 
usually with complex correlation between them. The 
assessment of joint probability of failure then becomes 
a difficult analytical task which has so far been 
solved for a few simple problems only. 

There are seme uncertainties associated with design 
and construction processes which are not random in 
nature and hence can only be taken into account by a 
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suitable factor of safety based on sound judgment. 

(5) Current legal/, professional and social responsibilities 
do not permit use of an explicit probability of failure 
The alternative approach to which the profession 
is now moving is a compromise between the classical reliab- 
ility theory and deterministic methods. In the limit state 
philosophy/ failure is interpreted with respect to same pre- 
determined limit state. Failure probabilities need not, 
however, appear explicitly in the routine design equations 
(Ang and Cornell, 1974). 

1.3. 1.3 Definition of limit states 

A structure, or a part of a structure, is rendered 
unfit for use when it reaches a particular state, called a 
'limit state', in which it ceases to fulfil the function, or 
to satisfy the condition, for which it was designed (TC98, 
1973). 

It is convenient to group limit states into three 
major categories as follows: 

(1) ultimate limit states: those corresponding to maximum 
loal carrying capacity and may be caused by rupture of 
critical sections of the structure, excessive plastic 
deformation leading to collapse, instability etc.; 
serviceability limit states: those corresponding to 
excessive deformation, wide cracking, excessive 
vibrations, undesirable damage etc.; 


( 2 ) 
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(3) Other limit states: those corresponding to fatigue, 
fire, lightning, explosions etc. 

1.3. 1,4 Limit state philosophy 

Thought was given to the foregoing aspects in 
Soviet Union as early as 1930 and the limit state approach 
was embodied in the Russian Code in 1954 (Zalesov, 1973). 

This philosophy was adopted and elaborated by the CEB and 
formed the basis for that committee's recommendations (1964). 
The International Standard, aiming at unification of different 
methods of structural calculations and ensuring the safety 
of structures, has recommended a semi-probabilistic limit 
state method . 

Thus, probabilistic concepts have been for the 
first time accepted explicitly in the design. It is assumed 
that the statistical distribution of loads and material 
strengths are available. 'Characteristic values' of loads 
and material strengths are then selected with specified 
probabilities against higher load or lower strength respec- 
tively. The practice of using a global factor of safety has 
been replaced by a probability-based partial safety factor 
format. The design loads are then computed by multiplying 
the characteristic loads by specified safety factors which 
vary with the degree of seriousness of the particular limit 
state being reached, probability of two or more loads 
occurring together, and the reliability of the structural 
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theories being used. Similarly, the design stresses are 
obtained by dividing the characteristic strengths by another 
partial safety factor which accounts for -the difference 
between the strengths of controlled specimens and the material 
in the real structure, and any other possible but unpredic- 
table reduction in strengths. With these modified loads and 
material strengths, safety of the structure is investigated 
for the relevant limit states. 

Since code formulation is an evolutionary process, 
the new provisions seldom reflect abrupt changes from estab- 
lished ones (Ellingwood and Ang, 1974). Therefore, it is 
likely that initially there may not be considerable difference 
between the designs done in accordance with the reliability- 
based code and the deterministic code. But, the introduction 
of this method is an important step in design thinking and 
should stimulate the research and study necessary to obtain 
the additional statistical data required. With the modem 
communication and monitoring facilities, it should be possible 
to build the required data base in a comparatively short 
time. This will enable in choosing more appropriate values 
for characteristic strengths and characteristic loads. 

Another important aspect of the limit state 
philosophy is its flexible framework; it will allow future 
code provisions to evolve in a more consistent and rational 
manner. If more information becomes available, or enginee- 
ring practices change, the effect of the design safety could 
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be reflected by reevaluating the uncertainties. The level 
of safety provided by future cedes may be modified and care- 
fully controlled by adjusting the risk levels relative to 
those considered acceptable at that time, 

1.3,2 Application of optimization techniques 

1.3. 2.1 Reinforced concrete slabs 

Most of the studies on optimal design of slabs 
deal with minimization of reinforcement to resist a given 
moment or a given distribution of moment. The thickness of 
the slab is either assumed to be known or preassigned . 
Deflection considerations have rarely been included even 
among those studies which treat thickness of slab as one of 
the design variables. 

Expressing the cost of concrete in terms of its 
strength and assuming a balanced design, dimensions of rein- 
forced concrete members were obtained for least cost (Norman, 
1964). Economical design of reinforced concrete slabs using 
ultimate strength theory was considered by Traum (1963), 
Friel (1974) and Brown (1975). The objective function was 
the cost of concrete and main reinforcement. This was 
modified to take care of the ultimate bending moment cons- 
traint using a Lagrange multiplier and the cost minimized. 
Traum considered the cost of secondary reinforcement also. 
One of the important conclusions was that the objective 
function was somewhat flat near the optimum and hence slight 
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departures frcm the optimum percentage of reinforcement did 
not significantly affect the cost. Srinivasan (1970) also 
came to a similar conclusion. Srinivasa Rao and Krishnamoorthy 
(1970) carried out cost studies of reinforced concrete flexural 
members as per IS :456 (1964). Mild steel reinforcement and 
different grades of concrete were used and designs carried out 
using both working stress method and ultimate load theory. 

They concluded that balanced sections were the most economical 
as per working stress method; for ultimate load designs, 
balanced sections for slabs and under- reinforced sections for 
beams led to the most economical design. The relative economy 
of one method with respect to another was found to depend on 
the ratio of dead load to live load. Designs were found to 
be insensitive to concrete strengths and relatively insensitive 
to cost ratio of steel to concrete. 

The criterion of a stationary value in potential 
energy was used as an objective in the structural design 
(Brotchie, 1969). The dimensions of the concrete were assumed 
to be fixed, and only the spatial distribution of reinforcement 
defined by a vector considered as a variable in the design. 
Neglecting the effect of transverse reinforcement, a compu- 
table general result for optimal construction of reinforced 
concrete beams and slabs was obtained, through assumptions 

chiefly limited to first order theory (Kaliszky, 1968). 

• ■ ' ' 

The problem of minimizing reinforcement in a slab 
of given thickness was extensively considered by * 
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Rozvany (1966, 1968), Rozvany and Adidam (1971, 1972), 
Charrett and Rozvany (1972), Melchers (1971, 1975), and Mroz 
(1967). The method adopted was essentially minimization of 
the moment volume from a statically admissible moment field. 
Both circular plates and rectangular plates with various 
boundary conditions were considered. Thakkar and Sridhar Rao 
(1970) obtained solutions for clamped square slabs. 

Minimizing the weight of main reinforcement in 
reinforced concrete slabs was presented in the form of mathe- 
matical programming (Datta and Ratnalikar, 1973). Areas of 
reinforcing bars were assumed to be proportional to bending 
moments in the limit state. Solutions were given for slabs 
with simply supported and clamped edges. 

The selective active constraints technique was used 
for the optimal design of reinforced concrete slabs and 
columns, within the framework a£ design codes (Thakkar, 1974). 
Combination of high strength concrete and low strength steel 
for reinforced concrete slabs and minimum percentage of 
longitudinal reinforcement for axially loaded rectangular 
columns was observed to be optimum. 

Gunaratnam and sivakumaran (1978) have given curves 
for selecting optimum design parameters of reinforced 
concrete slabs subjected to uniform, triangular or parabolic 
distribution of moments. Limit state design conforming to 
CP 110 (1972) forms the basis for design,. Cost of secondary 
reinforcement has not been included in the objective function. 
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The optimum solution for a section is obtained, using the 
Lagrange multiplier technique, initially considering only the 
ultimate limit state requirement. This is then modified, if 
required, to ensure that the deflection limit state is not 
re ached . 

1 .3.2.2 Reinforced concrete beams 

Optimal design studies on beams invariably consider 
the limit state of collapse, only, that too limited to flexure, 
in almost all the cases. Cost of formwork is ignored in most 
of the studies. 

Sawyer (1952) considered the effect of variation in 
the depth of a singly reinforced rectangular beam on its cost. 
Whitney's theory was used to find the ultimate strength. He 
concluded that optimum dimensions almost never correspond to 
balanced design, but depend on relative values of material 
costs, material strengths, lengths of beam reinforced for 
diagonal tension, and ratio of dead to live loads. 

Optimum designs of reinforced concrete beams were 
obtained using dynamic programming (Hill, 1966), and geometric 
programming (Templeman and Winterbottcm, 1973). Goble and 
Moses (1975) have considered application of automated 
structural optimization, using a penalty function method, to 
the design of reinforced concrete beams. 

An equation to find out the economical depth of 
T-beam to resist a given moment, taking into account the 
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cost ratio of steel to concrete , was given by Jaikrishna and 
Jain (1971). Working stress method was adopted. Takashi 
Chou (1977) has obtained optimum design of TVbeam section, in 
accordance with ACI specifications (1971), using the ultimate 
load theory. 

Adidam et _al . (1978) have considered the optimum 

design of T-beam and grid floors through mathematical program 
ming. The design of T=beam has been carried out by both the 
working stress method and the ultimate strength method while 
orthotropic plate theory has been adopted for the design of 
grid floors. 

1.3. 2. 3 Reinforced concrete water tanks 

Wilby (1977a) in his extensive literature survey 
on structural analysis of reinforced concrete tanks has 
concluded that very little work has been done on the optimi- 
zation of tanks using either elastic or plastic models.. 

Melchers and Rozvany (1970) solved the problem of 
minimizing the reinforcement in cylindrical reinforced 
concrete water tanks of a given thickness using P rager~Shield 
optimality condition. The important aspect of cracking was 
ignored by them and steel stressed to its yield point in 
the plastic analysis. 

Nielsen (1974) gave a procedure of finding the 
required areas of reinforcement at any point of a shell 
surface using the plastic design method. The thickness of 
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the shell was assumed to be given and the distribution of 
internal forces assumed to be known. Depending on the 
relative magnitudes of the bending moments, twisting moments, 
and the membrane forces, the optimal pattern of the reinfor- 
cement was chosen. 

Selvanathan (1978) has considered the use of 
different number of columns and spacing of bracings to arrive 
at an optimal design of the Intze tank for 2 capacities using 
nonlinear programming. The cost of tank, staging and foun- 
dation has been chosen as the objective function and working 
stress method adopted for the design. 

A method, which combines isoparametric finite 
element analysis with a nonlinear optimization procedure, to 
search for structural forms resulting in minimum cost rein- 
forced concrete structures, has been proposed by Bond (1979). 
One of the examples considered is that of a conical water 
tank. The top diameter and thicknesses at top and bottom 
have been chosen as design variables. 

The f ollowing studies do not make use of any opti- 
mization techniques in the strict sense, but consider ways of 
minimizing the cost of reinforced concrete tanks. 

Gogate (1968) pointed out that the permissible steel 
Stresses used in the design of tanks were highly conservative. 
Based on the research work on prediction of crack widths,' a 
higher allowable stress was proposed. Wilby (1977b, 1978) 
has considered the cost minimization of polygonal tanks, in 
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stages* For a given capacity of the tank : , the surface area 
is minimized in the first stage with a view to minimize the 
shuttering costs. Then the thickness c£ the rectangular 
plates and reinforcements in them are determined frcm indivi- 
dual yield-line collapse mechanisms. 

Jain et _al. (1979) have carried out extensive 
parametric studies to arrive at optimal design of Intze tanks. 
Various capacities, staging heights, bearing capacities of 
soils and lateral forces due to wind or earthquake are 
considered for the analysis. Based on these studies, a 
number of equations for rapid estimation of costs and materials 
have been presented. 

1.3.3 Concluding remarks 

It is obvious, from the foregoing literature review 
on the optimal design of reinforced concrete structures under 
consideration, that many important and relevant factors have 
been ignored. This might be due to limitation of either the 
methods adopted or scope of the study. The following factors 
need to be considered in order to widen the scope of appli- 
cation .of these optimization studies. 

In the design of slabs, proper estimation of dead 
load is very important because it is of the same order of 
magnitude as the imposed load. This will be possible only 
if the thickness of the slab is chosen as one of the design 
variables. Also, the cost of slab is very much dependent 
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on its thickness not only because of the cost of concrete but 
also because of the cost of secondary reinforcement which is 
proportional to the thickness of the slab. 

A realistic study of optimal design of T-beams demands 
the inclusion of cost of shear reinforcement, side face rein- 
forcement, and formwork. 

All the optimisation studies on reinforced concrete 
structures that have been carried out have essentially looked 
at the strength aspect only, serviceability requirements 
having been pushed into the background. The advent of ultimate 
strength design and high strength materials has resulted in 
more flexible structures for which serviceability consider- 
ations are as important as the strength requirement, if not 
more. A survey by Mayer and Rusch (1967) indicated that the 
most common cause of damage in reinforced concrete structures 
was excessive deflection. It may be pointed out that cracking 
and local damage, though not always serious, also need to be 
considered in the design. 

Application of limit analysis to the design of water 
tanks has hardly been attempted. Optimal design of water tanks, 
with the exception of the Intze tank, has received very little 
attention although considerable amount of money is spent on 
the construction of water tanks. The complexity of the 
cracking problem, resulting in highly conservative allowable 
stresses for steel adopted for the design, might have been 
probably responsible for this. 
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Hie foregoing aspects of optimal design of reinforced 
concrete structures have been taken into account in the current 
study . The emphasis has been to obtain practically usable 
minimum cost designs, conforming to the codes of practice, 
that result in structures which will remain strong and servi- 
ceable throughout their design life. 

1.4 Optimization 
1.4.1 Optimum design 

Design cf any structure involves consideration of 
choice cf materials, choice of design philosophy, cost or 
weight, construction methods and limitations in addition to 
other factors. Depending on the structure and circumstances, 
choice of seme of these factors may be obvious. Then the 
designer has to arrive at a suitable form of the structure 
with all the required details. Any design philosophy would 
demand that the components of the structure be so designed 
that certain requirements are satisfied. Such requirements 
are termed as behaviour constraints in optimization literature. 
The construction or manufacturing processes may also impose 
certain restrictions on the design; these are termed as side 
constraints. Among the many designs of a structure which 
satisfy all the design constraints (feasible designs), same 
designs are better than the others. The criterion or 
criteria far evaluating a design, like cost or weight, is to 
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be first decided. This criterion, when expressed as a 
function of design variables, is known as the merit function 
or objective function. In the case of multi-criteria opti- 
mization problem, the objective function is formulated with 
different weightages for different criteria, the weightages 
chosen reflecting the relative importance of the particular 
criterion . 

The usual method of indirect design, which does not 
make use of any optimization technique, is a trial and error 
process. An initial design is intuitively selected and 
analysis carried out. If any design constraint is violated, 
or margin of safety is too high the design variables are 
suitably altered and analysis carried out again. This 
procedure is repeated till a satisfactory feasible design is 
obtained. If alternative feasible designs are considered, 
then these designs are evaluated in terms of the chosen 
criteria. Such a design procedure enables in arriving at a 
design which is only better than the others. 

On the other hand, the optimum seeking methods, also 
known as mathematical programming techniques. Start with an 
initial design and proceed systematically to find the best 
design which also satisfies all the constraints. 

1.4.2 Optimization techniques 

There are basically two approaches to optimization, 
analytical and numerical. In optimal synthesis, the optimal 
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solution is determined directly in one step, usually employing 
an analytical method like variational calculus. This method, 
at present, is restricted to relatively simple optimization 
problems. 

Linear programming, nonlinear programming, geometric 
programming, dynamic programming, quadratic programming, 
integer programming, game theory are sane of the techniques 
in mathematical programming. Linear programming, which can 
be applied with comparative ease even for large systems, 
demands that the objective function as well as the constraints 
be linear functions of the design variables. Structural 
engineering designs do not usually satisfy this condition. 

Seme of the other techniques like geometric programming and 
dynamic programming have been tried for structural design 
problems as reported earlier; but, the most widely used 
technique is the nonlinear programming which has been chosen 
for this study as well. 

1.4.3 Nonlinear programming 

Optimization is concerned with extremizing the 
value of objective function. Since the maximum of a function 
corresponds to the minimum of the negative at the same 
function, optimization can be stated as minimization of a 
function without any loss of generality. 

Thus, the optimization problem can be stated as 
finding the vector X of the design variables which minimizes 
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the objective function F(X), subject to the n constraints 
g^.(X) ^ O (j = 1 , 2 , ..., n). The methodology of most of the 
numerical methods of optimization is to produce a sequence 
of improved approximations to the optimum in the following 
manner: 
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= vector of design variables at the new point, 

= vector of design variables at the previous 
point, 

= a suitable direction along which the value of 
objective function decreases, and 
= an appropriate step length for movement along 


The various methods to solve a nonlinear programming 

— * 

problem differ only in their approach to find and a ^. 

The methods available to find the search direction S may 
broadly be classified as gradient methods which make use of 
the derivatives of the objective function in addition to 
objective function evaluation, and nongradient methods which 
need only objective function evaluation. Randan search 
method, univariate method, pattern search methods are among 
the nongradient methods; steepest descent method, Newton's 
method, Fletcher-Reeves method, Davidon-Fletcher+Powell 
method are among the gradient methods. The methods to find 
a may be classified as elimination methods and interpolation 
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methods. Fibonaci method and golden section method among 
elimination methods, and quadratic in te rpolaticn and cubic 
interpolation method among interpolation methods are more 
popular. 

All the methods mentioned so far are applicable to 
unconstrained optimization problems. But, engineering design 
deals essentially with constrained optimization problems. 
Certain modifications have to be incorporated in order that 
the methods mentioned earlier can be made applicable to 
this class of problems as well. It involves either trans- 
formation of the variables or use of penalty functions. 

Other than modified techniques c£ unconstrained optimization, 
direct methods, like method of feasible directions or cons- 
traint approximation method, are also available for the 
solution of constrained optimization problems. 

1.4.4 Optimization methods used in the current study 

The need for so many methods in nonlinear programming 
problems has arisen because of the inherent complexity in 
these problems. A method which works well for one problem 
may not be applicable for another problem. The efficiency 
of these methods is also problem- oriented . 

Davidon-Fletcher-Powell method, also known as the 
variable metric method, has been found to be stable and 
applicable for a large class c£ problems. As such, this 
method has been chosen for the current study to find out 
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the search direction S. Since this method makes use a£ 
gradient of the abjective function, it has been coupled with 
the cubic interpolation method to find the appropriate step 
length a. Constraints have been taken care of through 
interior penalty function approach. 

The constrained optimization problem is converted 
into an unconstrained optimization problem by constructing 
a function 0 using the objective function F(x), the n const- 
raints g^(X), and a penalty parameter r as given by Eq. (1.2). 
If the unconstrained minimization of function 0 is repeated 
for a sequence of values of the penalty parameter r^ (k = 

1, 2,....), the solution may be brought to converge to that 
of the original problem. Hence, penalty function methods 
are also known as sequential unconstrained minimization 
techniques (SUMT). The function 0 is defined in the form 

0, = 0(X, r. ) = F(x) - r v l 1 — . ..(1.2) 

k k k j=l g . (X ) 

3 

The penalty function is chosen such that its value 
will be small at points away from the constraint boundaries 
and will be very large as the constraint boundaries are 
approached. Therefore, if the algorithm starts with a 
feasible solution, all the subsequent solutions generated 
will also be within the feasible domain since the constraint 
boundaries act as barriers during the minimization process. 
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The reason for not carrying out the minimization 
of the 0-function in only one stage using a small value of 
penalty parameter r, so that 0(X, r) tends to F(X), is that 
0 will be a very complex function away from the optimum and 
the algorithm will not get initiated if r is small. However,, 
near the optimum point, the 0-functicn is well behaved and 
permits computations to be carried with a small value of r. 
Therefore, minimization is carried out in stages with 
decreasing values of r, the initial design variable vector 
of any particular cycle being the final design variable 
vector of the previous cycle. 

1.5 Need for Design Charts 

Optimum design of structures with limited parametric 
studies achieves the following objectives: 

(1) response of the structure is better understood; 

(2) factors, which largely influence the cost or some 
other objective function, are identified; 

(3) need to modify the traditional notion on some of the 
design aspects gets highlighted; and 

(4) certain aspects of analysis and design which need 
further research are identified. 

Thus, the incorporation cf optimization concepts results in 
improved techniques. 

In the field of civil engineering structural design, 
optimization has essentially remained a pursuit for research 
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(Goble and Moses, 1975). No doubt, it has achieved the 
above mentioned objectives. But, an average structural 
engineer is neither familiar with optimization methods nor 
can afford to pay for the necessary computer software and 
time to carry out optimization studies. 

Therefore, for the structures considered in this 
study, extensive parametric studies have been made and design 
charts developed, in order to enable the design engineer to 
directly pick up the optimal design, optimization studies 
have been carried out within the framework of codes of 
practice. Indian standard specifications would have been 
the obvious choice. But, the Indian standard code of 
practice for the design of water retaining structures, based 
on the limit state approach, is not yet available. IS:456 
(1978), though available for the limit state design of 
T~beam floors, has certain discrepancies (Subramanyam and 
Adidam, 1981a). Therefore, water tanks have been designed 
in accordance with BS 5337 (1976) and T-beam floors to 
c onf orm to CP 110 (1970). 

1.6 Organization of the Thesis 

The thesis has been divided into seven chapters. 
Optimal limit state designs of T-beam floors, cylindrical 
surface water tanks without roof, those with roof, and 
overhead cylindrical water tanks with a flat bottan are 
dealt with in Chapters 2, 3, 4 and 5 respectively. The 
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general layout of each of these chapters has been, a brief 
discussion of the design considerations followed by the 
methods of analysis, formulation of the optimization problem, 
comparison of tine results of optimal and indirect designs 
of an example, presentation of the design charts and 
discussion of the results of the parametric study. Chapter 6 
deals with the computational aspects and stability of the 
optimum designs obtained. Summary and conclusions along with 
suggestions for future work are given in Chapter 7. 
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CHAP TER 2 

OPTIMAL DESIGN OF T-BEAM FLOORS 

2.1 General 

Reinforced concrete beams very often carry a floor 
slab which is cast monolithically with it. It has been 
recognized for a long time that such beams can include part 
of the slab for structural action and hence a T-shaped 
section is considered in the analysis. In fact, even when a 
reinforced concrete slab is not monolithically cast with the 
beam, it is sometimes economical to adept a T-secticm for 
the beam despite the additional shuttering costs. The 
advantage c£ the T-beam is its relatively wide horizontal 

flange of concrete which can provide the required compressive 

l 

strength as well as increased lateral stability. The breadth 
of the flange which effectively acts with the rib and contri- 
butes to its flexural strength depends on the span of the 
beam, thickness of the slab, width of the rib and location 
of adjacent T- or L-beams. A combination of theory and 
practice has enabled the design rules to be formulated for 
both the flange breadth and the minimum amount of trans- 
verse reinforcement. 

In many types of buildings, such as hospitals, 
hotels, hostels, colleges, offices, banks, shopping complexes, 
it is a common practice to provide a system of reinforced 
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concrete slabs and beams' in a single bay. This chapter 
deals with the optimum design of such T-beam floors. 

Continuous one-way slabs resting on simply supported 
T-beams are considered. Mild conditions of exposure have 
been assumed to arrive at the cover for reinforcement. 

2.2 Materials and Costs 

In the limit state philosophy, the resistance of 
materials is expressed in terms of characteristic strengths, 
as outlined in Section 1.3. 1.4, which takes into account the 
statistical variations in the resistance. CP 110 has chosen 
that value for the variability coefficient which implies 
that 5% of the test results will be below the characteristic 
value. Concrete is designated by a grade which immediately 
indicates its strength; thus, grade 20 concrete has a char- 
acteristic cube strength, at 28 days, of 20 MPa, In the 
case of reinforcement, the characteristic strength refers 
to either its yield stress or 0.2% proof stress. 

To find the effect of strength of concrete on 
optimal designs, use of 20, 25 and 30 grades of concrete is 
examined. The additional strength and superior bond charac- 
teristics of deformed bars, at practically no extra cost, 
make them an obvious choice. Cold worked high yield 
strength deformed bars having a characteristic strength a£ 
460 MPa for bars upto and including 16 mm diameter and 425 
MPa for bars of higher diameter have been adopted. It is 
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presumed that in view of the saving in cost, the current 
trend of using mild steel links for shear reinforcement 
will make way for use of high strength deformed bars for 
shear reinforcement as well. 

Xh order to compare the costs of designs using 
different grades of concrete, it is assumed that concrete 
of grades 25 and 30 will cost respectively 4 % and 8 % more 
than grade 20 concrete. This is based on the assessment of 
costs of the prescribed mixes given in CP 110, to produce 
concrete which has a typical range of slump of 25 mm to 75 
mm using an aggregate with a nominal maximum size of 20 mm. 

For reinforced concrete structures, not only the 
cost of materials, but the cost of formwork should also be 
included for a meaningful cost study. If cost optimization 
of structures is carried out using absolute costs of materials 
prevailing at the time of investigation, usefulness of the 
results will be limited when the costs of materials are 
different. Therefore, the practice of using cost ratio of 

3 

materials is followed; costs of one m of finished concrete 
and on© m of formwork have been normalized with cost of 
one newton of reinforcement and the resulting cost ratios 
termed R 1 and R 2 respectively. 

2.3 Analysis 

One-way continuous slabs are analysed on the basis 
of moment coefficients given in CP 110 for a three span 
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continuous beam. For strength computations, moment redis~ 
tributions of 0%, 10%, 20% and 30% are successively tried and 
the one leading to the minimum value of objective function 
automatically selected. For serviceability calculations, 
redistribution of moments is not considered. Since the 
imposed load is greater than the deed load for most of the 
problems studied here, the reinforcement provided near the 
top surface over the supports is extended up to midspan, 
after curtailment, to take care of possible reversal of 
bending moment. The beam is designed as a simply supported 
T«boam. 

2.4 Optimization 
2.4.1 Design variables 

The possible design variables are the thickness of 
slab, areas of reinforcement at critical sections of the slab, 
depth of beam, width of rib, areas of tension, compression, 
shear and side face reinforcements for the beam. In simply 
supported T~beams, there will be a large flange area to 
resist compressive forces and hence there will normally be 
no need for compression reinforcement. Preliminary studies 
indicated that the proximity of compression reinforcement 
to the neutral axis prohibits its effective use and in 
optimum design, area of compression reinforcement should be 
zero, Thus, the beam is designed as a singly reinf orced 
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beam. When the width o£ rib, b , was considered as a design 

V v “* 

variable during the preliminary studies, it always assumed 
the minimum value prescribed. Therefore, it has been treated 
as a preassigned variable. Effect c£ rib width on the cost 
of beam has been discussed in Section 2.6. 

Side face reinforcement has to be provided whenever 
the depth of beam exceeds 750 mm in order to control the 
width of cracks on the faces of the beam. Areas of side face 
reinforcement and shear reinforcement have not been explicitly 
treated as design variables, but their cost has been included 
in the objective function. The design variables considered 
are thus reduced to the following: 

( 1 ) thickness of the slab, h , 

s 

(2) depth of the beam, h^, 

(3) area c£ tension reinforcement for the beam, A gt , 

(4) area of tension reinforcement per unit width in the 
middle portion of end span of the slab, a^, 

(5) area c£ tension reinforcement per unit width over 
the first interior support, a s2 ' and 

(6) area of tension reinforcement per unit width over the 
middle portion o£ interior span, a^. 

Details of the arrangement of reinforcement for the 
slab and beam are shown in Figures 2.1 and 2.2 respectively* 
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2.4.2 Objective function 

The objective function, F, includes cost of concrete, 
cost of main and secondary re inf orcements for the slab, 
tension, shear and side face reinforcements for the beam, and 
cost of formwork for the beam. Cost of formwork for the slab 
and hanger bars for the beam have not been included as these 
are constant and do not influence the optimal design. The 
width considered is from the centre of end span to the centre 
of interior span. The objective function, which represents 
the cost of the floor system per unit length of beam, can be 
written as 

F = R l|>s h S + (h b " h s lb «) + A st + A sv + 

+ 0.4 l s (a gl + 2a g2 + a g3 ) + 0.0012 Igh.] 

4 * ^ ] , ••( 2 * 1 ) 

' - ■ 

where 1 = span of the slab, 

s 

A gv = average area of shear reinforcement per unit 
length of beam, 

A _ = area of side face reinforcement, and 
sf 

Y = specific weight of steel. 

2.4.3 Constraints 

The constraints must ensure that the T-beam floor 
has the ‘required safety factor against attaining the various 
limit states. The limit states considered here are the 
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ultimate limit state of flexure and serviceability limit 


state of deflection for the slab, ultimate limit states of 
flexure, shear, and bond besides serviceability limit states 
of deflection and cracking for the beam. Shear and bend are 
not critical for design at slabs considered here. The 
reason for excluding the limit state of cracking for the 
design of slabs is explained in the next paragraph, some 
more aspects of structural cracking have been discussed 
later in section 3.1.4. 

CP 110 has given the following equation for dete ru- 
mination of w , estimated width of surface flexural cracks 
cr 

which should not exceed 0.3 mm for mild conditions of 
exposure : 


w 


cr 


1 + 2 


3 a s 

cr m 

| y • 

cr mm 

-Th^TcH 

n 


..( 2 . 2 ) 


where e 


e s y 


1.2 b hy „ 

r X 10" J 


m d - d “ A .(h - d )f 

n s n y 


..(2.3) 


a = distance frera the point under consideration 
cr 

to the surface of the nearest longitudinal bar, 

c . = minimum cover to the tension reinforcement, 

mm 

h s= depth of the member, 

d n = depth of neutral axis, 

e = strain in steel at service loads, 
s 

y = distance from neutral axis to level of point 


considered. 
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d = effective depth of the member, 

= width of the member at centroid of tension 
re inf ore em en t , and 

£y = characteristic strength of reinforcement. 

The second term in Eq. (2.3) represents the stiffening effect 
of concrete in the tension zone and where the steel percentage 
is small, this effect can be very significant. This is refl- 
ected in the provisions of the code by allowing a maximum 
spacing of 5d when the steel percentage is less than 0.5%. 

It has been found that in the optimum design of slabs consi- 
dered in this study, the maximum steel percentage at sections 
where it is fully stressed is 0.3. Using an average partial 

safety factor of 1.5 for loads and a value of 460 MPa for 

-3 

f , value of ^ = 1.333 x 10 . The optimum thickness of 

slabs is found to vary between 80 mm and 160 mm for the range 

of slabs considered in. this study. Thus, estimating the 

h - d 

maximum value of -y = g — — as 1.75 to 1.25 from the 

“ n “ n 

thinner slab to the thicker slab, for a steel percentage of 

-3 

0.3, the value of will be in the range 1.46 x 10 to 
=3 

0,8 x 10 . At one extreme, for points directly below the 

reinforcement, a cr = c min which can be taken as 30 mm. For 
such points, the crack w'idth given by Eq. (2*2) will be in 
the range 0.132 mm to 0.072 mm, frem the thinner slab to 
the thicker slab. At the other extreme, for large values of 
an upper bound cn the value of w_„ is 1.5(h - <3 ) e . 

For the estimated values of e , the crack width at such 
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points will be about 0.16 mm to 0.18 mm. Therefore, when 
■the conditions of exposure are mild, structural cracking is 
not a problem for slabs which are neither thick nor have a 

high percentage of reinforcement. 

The first three constraints make sure that m uA , 

m and m the moments of resistance per unit width of slab 
uB uC 

at sections A, B and C (Figure 2.1), are not less than M ft , 

Mg and M c , the bending moments per unit width due to ultimate 
loads at these points. Die values c£ M x , Mg a nd M c are 
arrived at after considering the redistribution of moments. 
It is necessary that all the constraints are expressed in a 


normalized form to avoid numerical complications. Ihus 
the first three constraints can be stated as. 


and 


H 


m 


A_ 

uA 


1 ^ 0 , 


“b 


m, 


14 0 / 


UB 


M- 


1 < 0 . 


m. 


UC 


..(2.4) 

..(2.5) 

..( 2 . 6 ) 


Point A is critical from the deflection point of 
view, in order that the deflections of the slab are within 
permissible limits, the ratio of span 1 3 to effective depth 
d should not exceed 26 5 for a continuous slab as per CP 
1 X 0 , where 5 is a modification factor whose value depends 
on the stress in the reinforcement at service loads and 
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percentage area of tension reinforcement both considered at 
point A. Thus, the fourth constraint can be written in the 


f orm 



26£ d 



0 . 


..( 2 . 1 ) 


The other constraints in the design of slab pertain 
to the minimum percentages of reinforcement to be provided 
at different locations as required by CP 110. These are not 
side constraints as the specified minimum areas have to be 
provided for the satisfactory behaviour of the floor. 

For effective T-beam action, the minimum area of 
reinforcement near the top surface of the slab for the full 
effective width of flange is 0.3% of the gross area of longi- 
tudinal section of the flange. This in effect is a lower 
bound on a o . The minimum area of main reinforcement is 
0.15%. Constraints (5) to (7) can be stated as 


0.003 h 

r - I £ 0 , ..(2.8) 

a s2 

0.0015 d 

§ - 1 * 0 , ..(2.9) 

si 

0.0015 d 

and 5 - 1 < 0 . ..(2.10) 

a s3 

The eighth constraint ensures that the moment of 
resistance M u of the beam is not less than M, the maximum 
bending moment due to ultimate loads. Thus, 
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M 

M- “ 1 ^ 0 . ..(2.11) 

u 

The ninth and tenth constraints deal with the shear 
and bond capacities of the beam respectively. The shear 
capacity V of the beam should not be less than V, the maximum 
shear force due to ultimate loads. The maximum bond stress 
fbg/ sven after curtailment of reinf orcement, should not be 
greater than the permissible value These constraints 

can be written in the form 


and 



u 


< 0 , 


i < 

f A ^ 

r dbs 


0 . 


..( 2 . 12 ) 


..(2.13) 


Hie minimum area of shear reinforcement as well as 
the additional reinforcement required near the supports is 
computed and included in the objective function. The minimum 
area of tension reinforcement for the beam is 0,15% of t^d^, 
where d^ is the effective depth of beam. The eleventh 
constraint is stated as 


0.0015 b d, 

* w b 



1 * 0 


..(2.14) 


Detailed computations have been carried out to 

find w , the maximum surface crack width in the beam and 
cr 

y , the maximum long term deflection in the beam including 

ITVcLX 

effects of creep and shrinkage. The twelfth and thirteenth 



constraints make sure that these values do not exceed the 
permissible values. Thus, 

w 

- 1 $ 0 , ..(2.15) 

250 y 

and r -^ - 1 * 0 , ..(2.16) 

i b 

where 1^ is the span c£ the beam. 

2.5 Example 

Optimum design of a typical TWbeam floor is consi- 

dered choosing the design variables, objective function, and 

constraints discussed in Section 2.4. The floor consists of 

a three-span continuous slab of span 3500 mm resting on 

simply supported T-beams of span 8750 mm and subjected to an 

2 ' 

imposed load q.- • = 4 kN/m . Concrete of grade 25 has been 

adopted. The results are compared with that of an efficient 

indirect design, details of which are as follows: 

Assuming h as 125 mm and using moment coefficients 
s 

with 10% redistribution of moments as given in CP 11 0, values 
of moments due to ultimate loads at locations A, B and C 
(Figure 2.1) in kNm/m are 11.46, 12.87 and 7.13 respectively. 
The bending moment due to service loads at section A is 
7.9 kNm/m. Areas of reinforcement provided at A, B and C 
in mm /m are 310, 375 and 185 respectively. With an effective 
depth of 100 mm, the moments of resistance at these sections 
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in kNm/m are 11.53, 13.99 and 7.15 respectively and hence 
just satisfactory at A and C. At B, since the area of rein- 
forcement provided corresponds to the minimum required as 
per CP 110 (0.3%), it cannot be reduced any further. The 
stress in reinforcement due to service loads at section A is 
281 MPa which leads to an allowable span to effective depth 
ratio of 36. Since the actual span to effective depth ratio 
is 35, the thickness of slab cannot be decreased. 

The beam is designed on the basis of an overall 
depth of 550 mm and a rib width of 225 mm. The maximum 
bending moment and shear force in the beam due to ultimate 

loads are 386 kNm and 177 kN respectively. An area c£ 

2 

tension reinforcement equal to 2250 mm and provided at an 
effective depth of 485 mm results in a moment of resistance 
of 387 kNm. The shear reinforcement provided consists of 
8 mm diameter 2 legged stirrups at 170 mm centre to centre 
for the first 1.87 m from the supports; the spacing is 
doubled for the remaining length. Behaviour of the beam in 
respect of deflection and cracking has been found to be 
satisfactory. 

Although it is obvious that the design variables 

associated with the slab are independent of cost ratio R 2 / 

optimization studies have revealed that they are practically 

independent of cost ratio R^ as well. Optimal values of 

h , a a s 2 ^d a s 3 obtained for all the cost ratios have 

2 2 

been found to be around 112.5 mm, 560 mm /m, 340 mm /m and 
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2 

210 mm /m respectively. The Table 2.1 shows the values of 
other design variables for the optimal design and the values 
of objective function for optimal designs (OED) and indirect 
design (IND ) for different cost ratio combinations . It is 
observed that the value at b has always assumed the minimum 

W 

value prescribed and optimal depth of beam decreases with an 

increase in the values of both and with a consequent 

increase in the value of tension reinforcement. It is also 

observed that the value of design variables have not changed 

with an increase in the value of R 2 for = 1872. In the 

normal course, the beam depth should have decreased and 

area of reinforcement increased. But, when the required 

2 

value at is more than 1963 mm (4 bars of 25 mm), values 

of both cover and width of rib increase and the objective 
function at this point has a stepwise increase. 

In this example, savings in the cost due to optimi- 
zation averages to about 11%. This value is obviously linked 
to the other design with which the comparison is made. When 
the value of objective function for a textbook solution 
(Jaikrishna, 1971) was compared with those of optimum designs, 
it was observed that the savings in cost was about 16% when 
mild steel reinforcement was adapted, and increased to 22% 
when the reinforcement was changed to high yield strength 
deformed bars (Subramanyam and Adidam, 1980). In the 
present example, if a smaller value had been assumed for 
the width of rib, savings due to optimization would have 
reduced by 1% to 2%. 
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Table 2.1 Comparison of optimal and indirect designs 


Cost 

ratio 

R 1 

— 

Cost 

ratio 

R 2 

Optimal 

baam 

dimensions 

Objective 

function 

j 

b w j 

(mm) ! 

1 

(mm) 

i 

■ 

! A . 

1 st 

1 t 2 \ 

1 (mm ) 

I 

-L 

^ r 

opd ; 

i 

i 

i 

t 

. I 

L L 

IND 

6 24 

20 

150 

750 

1480 

668 

758 


50 

150 

650 

1720 

708 

790 


80 

150 

610 

1845 

743 

822 

1248 

20 

150 

635 

1762 

967 

1091 


50 

150 

580 

1945 

1001 

1123 


80 

150 

575 

1962 

1034 

1155 

187 2 

20 

150 

575 

1962 

1258 

1424 


50 

150 

575 

1962 

1291 

1456 


80 

150 

575 

1962 

1323 

1488 
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2.6 Effect of Rib Width 

Optimal synthesis indicates that a beam of very 
narrow width and large depth will be optimal, when only 
resistance to bending is considered. On the other hand, 
it is generally considered a good design practice to provide 
a fairly wide rib to resist the shear force. 

Since the preliminary studies indicated that the 
width of rib always assumed the minimum value prescribed, 
the question of what this minimum should be merits detailed 
consideration. Functionally, the rib should be deep enough 
to provide the required lever arm from flexural, shear and 
bond strength considerations and wide enough to place the 
reinforcement suitably. While the depth is easily fixed 
from strength considerations, the width of rib is arbit- 
rarily chosen. A wide rib reduces the shear stress and can 
accommodate more number of reinforcing bars per layer thereby 
increasing the effective depth. But, the quantity of 
concrete required, amount of minimum shear reinforcement to 
be provided and the perimeter of shear reinforcement link, 
all get increased. 

In order to find out the effect of width of rib on 
the optimal solution, separate studies were carried out on 
three different problems for different cost ratio combi- 
nations. Part of the result of these studies is given in 
Table 2.2. These studies indicate that, for the cost to 
be minimum, a beam with as narrow a rib as possible from 
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practical considerations should be used, it is observed 
that, for the same problem, optimal depth of a beam with a 
narrow rib is more compared with that of a wider rib. If 
the depth of beam is to be restricted, a beam with a narrow 
rib could still be advantageously used with a lesser depth 
than the optimal. Quantities like cover, area of reinforce-- 
ment etc., pertaining to the suboptimal design of a beam 
with a narrow rib, assigned optimal depths of beams with 
wider ribs, are indicated, within brackets, in Table 2.2. 

Large depths and low reinforcement ratios are 

characteristic of an optimal design of a beam. For such a 

design, the neutral axis of a T-beam will invariably be in 

the flange and hence the width of rib does not affect the 

stability consideration of T-beams. When the area of rein- 

2 

forcement required does not exceed 980 mm (2 bars of 25 mm), 
it is possible to have a rib width of 130 mm without viola- 
ting the cover and minimum spacing requirements of the cede. 
But, the width of rib adopted in the current study is 150 mm 
so that there is no congestion of reinforcement. This is 
increased to 160 mm when 32 mm bars are required to be used. 

When grade 25 concrete is used, effective cover 
provided to the centroid of reinforcement is 40 mm, 55 mm, 

6 5 mm and 90 mm, when the area of tension reinforcement is 
not greater than the area of 2 bars of 25 mm, 4 bars of 
25 mm, 4 bars of 32 mm and 8 bars of 25 mm respectively. 

When 8 bars are to be provided, they may be grouped as 
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shown in Figure 2.2. For other grades of concrete, values 
of effective cover will be marginally different. 

2.7 Parametric studies 

Optimal limit state design of T-beam floors has been 
carried out for the following cases: 


(1.) 

grades of concrete : 

20, 25 and 30; 



(2) 

spans of slab in mm : 

2500, 3000, 3500, 4000, 

4500 



and 5000; 



(3) 

ratios of span of beam 

to span of slab 

: 2.0, 

2.25 



and 2.5; 



(4) 

intensities o E imposed 

2 

load in kN/m : 

2.0, 3 

.0 and 



4.0; 



(5) 

cost ratios R^ : 600, 

1200 and 1800; 

and 


(6) 

cost ratios R 2 : 20, 

50 and 80. 




Cost ratio has been taken as 624, 

1248, and 1872 


for grade 25 concrete in view of the estimated 4% increase 
in the cost of grade 25 concrete in comparison with grade 
20 concrete. Similarly, has been taken as 648, 1296, 
and 1944 for grade 30 concrete. This will enable one to 
compare the cost cf the floor system designed with different 
mixes of concrete. The middle values in all these cost 
ratios represent the prevailing costs in India at present. 
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2.8 Results and Discussion 


The observation from the example considered in 
Section 2.5 that the values of design variables associated 
with slab are almost independent of R^ has been found to be 
true for all cases. In general, it is expected that other 


factors remaining same, slabs would be thicker for a low 


value of R^ (cost of concrete relatively less) and thinner 
for a high value of R^ (cost of concrete relatively more). 


Values of a . and a « no doubt decrease with an increase in 
si s3 


slab thickness; but, values of both secondary reinforcement 


and a s 2 ' which are linked to the slab thickness, increase 


along with it. 


Although slabs tend to be marginally thicker for 
cost ratio R^ = 600 and marginally thinner for cost ratio 
R^ = 1800, the difference is so small that it can be neglected, 
especially when it is recognized that the slab thickness 
will be rounded off to the next 5 mm value. Therefore, only 


one set of design charts has been prepared to find the 
optimal values of design variables h , a ^ and a^. These 
are shown in Figures 2.3 through 2.5. These correspond to 
grade 25 concrete. Optimal thickness of slabs for grades 
20 and 30 will be 5 mm to 6 mm more and less respectively 


as can' be seen f ran Tables 2.3 through 2.5. 

In all the optimal designs, it has been observed 
that the constraint regarding the minimum value of a^ is 
critical. Because of the high characteristic strength of 
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the reinforcement (460 MPa) and advantage of redistribution 
of moments, a value of 0.3% is not required for a 0 from the 
strength point of view, except for large spans and heavy 
loads. ’/Then the designs were carried out as per IS ;456~1978, 


which does not insist on such a minimum, even with a charac- 
teristic strength of 415 MPa, optimal value for a 2 was 
found to be slightly less than 0.3% (subramanyam and Ad id am, 
1981b). Therefore the requirement of CP 110 regarding a 
minimum area of 0,3% of gross area of flange for its full 
effective width needs careful consideration. If it is 
established that a lower value of is permissible when 

the characteristic strength of reinforcement is high, it 
would enable in reducing' the cost of T-beams further. 

Tie value of a ^ is controlled by deflection consi" 
derations. Since the reinforcement considerations discussed 
earlier demand a thin slab, it is found that the value of 
a ^ is comparatively high (0.45% to 0.75%) so that stresses 
at service loads could be low. This results in a higher 
value of modification factor £ and hence permits a lower 
thickne ss. 

Thus, it will be advantageous to provide more 

reinforcement in the end span than is required from the 

strength point of view. Such a conclusion had in fact been 

reached, even when a single design variable had been adopted 

to specify the reinforcement in slab (a^) other values 

(a , and a _) were not independent but simply proportional 
si ss 
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to a g 2 / which meant that at all sections the reinforcement 
provided was more than that required from strength consider- 
ations (Sub ram any am and Ad id am, 1981c). 

Around the optimum solution, value of a g ^ is very 

sensitive to the thickness and a small reduction in the value 

of h g will demand a large increase in the value of a g ^. 

Therefore, if a higher value than the optimum is chosen for 

the thickness of slab, either due to rounding off to the 

nearest convenient value or due to same other considerations, 

it is better to evaluate the value c£ a , for the chosen 

si 

thickness as it will be considerably less than the value 
associated with the optimum thickness. Value of a^ is 
governed entirely from strength considerations and it is 
sensitive to changes in thickness only for large spans. 

Optimal values of h^ and A are again governed 
essentially from strength considerations. For any chosen 
problem and cost ratio combination, it is found that the 
value of objective function is essentially same for the 
three grades of concrete considered, though it marginally 
decreases with an increase in strength. This is illustrated 


in Tables 2.3 through 2.5. Another important observation 
is that there is no significant change in the value of A 
for the three grades of concrete, other factors remaining 


same, though the value of h^ increases with decrease in the 
strength of concrete. 
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Since a number of parameters were considered for 
the parametric studies, the generated volume of results is 
quite considerable. In order to restrict the number of 
tables or charts, the following procedure has been adopted: 

, x) are maximum bending moment in the beam due to ulti- 
mate loads, M, has been computed for the various cases 
considered and the design variables h fe and * st related 
to the value of M through design charts. Ihis has 
been dene for different cost ratio combinations. 

(2) Since A st has been found to be essentially same for 

different graies of concrete, other factors remaining 
same, design charts to find optimal values of h* and 
A t have been prepared for grade 25 concrete only, 
ttese are given in Figures 2.6 through 2.11. For 
other grades of concrete, knowing the optimal value 
of Ast fEOT Figures 2.9 through 2 . 11 , corresponding 
valufof h b can be computed from the bending moment 

cansic^ rations « 

It is seen from Figures 2.6 through 2.8 that the 

. a+- 750 ram for a particular range 
beam depth stays constant at 750 mm 

' „ This is because of the code stipulation 

of values cf m. iIut> 

that, in order to control crack widths on the sides of the 
beam, side face reinforcement has to be provided for two- 
^irds the depth of beam when the beam depth exceeds 750 mm. 

This causes a sudden Jump in the value of objective function, 

. c denth of besm stsy s 

, 4 - ac a qort of barrier. So, tne aepm -u. 

which acts as a soru 
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constant at 750 mm even with an increase in the value of M, 
till the cost of extra tension reinforcement required exceeds 
the combined costs of extra concrete, extra formwork, and 
side face reinforcement. This happens only for large values 
of M and therefore for most of the T-beam floors, 750 mm may 
be taken as an optimal upper bound to the depth of beam. 

Large depths of beams associated with their optimal 
design, results in a high value for the moment of inertia. 
Therefore, it is observed that deflection is never critical 
in optimal design of T-beams. The high value of moment of 
inertia is also responsible for crack widths to be small at 
the bottom face of the beam; cracks on the sides of the beam 
are taken care of by the side face reinforcement when the 
depth of beam exceeds 750 mm. 

The constraints which are active in the optimal 
design of a T=beam floor are listed below: 

(1) constraint g 2 , regarding the moment of resistance at 
support B f or the slab, when the loads are heavy and 
spans large; 

(2) constraint g 3 , dealing with the moment of resistance 
of slab at C; 

(3) constraint g 4 , controlling the deflection of slab; 

(4) constraint g^, specifying a minimum percentage of 
re inf orcement over support B; and 
constraint g g, regarding the moment of resistance 
of beam. 


( 5 ) 
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2.9 Method of Using the Design Charts 
2.9.1 Procedure 

The following procedure may be adopted to utilize 
the design charts developed and arrive at optimal values of 
the design variables for a given problem: 

(1) Span of the slab 1^, span of the beam 1.^, magnitude 

3 

of imposed load q^, cost of finished concrete per m , 

cost of reinforcement per newton , and cost of formwork 
2 

per m are identified. 

(2) For the known values of 1 and q, , optimal thickness 

S K 

of slab h (mm)/ and optimal areas of reinf orcement 

o 

2 

a sl an< ^ a s3 //m ' > are ^ eterm i ned from Figures 2.3 

2 

through 2.5. Optimal value of a 0 (mm /m) = 3 h . 

S s 

(3) Cost ratios R-j. and R£ are evaluated. 

(4) With the known value of h and an assumed value of 

s 

h^, the maximum bending moment in the beam at ultimate 
loads, M y is computed in kNm. 

(5) Depending on the values of R^ and R^, appropriate 

design charts are selected and optimal values of A^ 

2 

(mm ) and h-^ (mm) are determined. When necessary, 
interpolation may be used. 

(6) Width of rib may be chosen as 150 mm; or 160 mm if 

32 mm diameter bars are to be used. 

(7) A detailed analysis is carried out to modify the 

design variables, if found necessary, and to fill in 

the other details. 
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2.9.2 Example 

The method of using the design charts is illustrated 
by the following example. 

Data : l g = 3900 mm, 1^ = 8780 mm, = 3 kN/m 3 , grade of 

3 

concrete 25, cost of finished concrete per m = 

480 rupees, cost of reinforcement per newton = 0.4 

2 

rupee, cost of formwork per m =20 rupees. 

From Figures 2.3 through 2.5, optimal values of h , 

s 

a^ and a^/ for a slab of 3900 mm span subjected to an 

2 2 
imposed load of 3 kN/m , are obtained as 117 mm, 600 mm /m 

2 

and 220 mm /m respectively. 

The slab thickness may be rounded off to 120 mm 

2 

which leads to a value of a s2 = 360 ran /m. Since the slab 
thickness has been increased by 3 mm it is possible to reduce 
the values of a g ^ and a By carrying out an elastic analysis 

of the slab, it is found that the required values of a ^ and 

2 2 
a ^ are 530 mm /m (fran deflection criterion) and 205 mm /m 

(frcm strength consideration) respectively. 

The cost ratios are given by = 480/0.4 = 1200 

and R 2 = 20/0.4 = 50. 

Assuming a beam depth of 700 mm and a rib width 
of 160 mm, the ultimate load on the beam = 1.4 x [3900 x 120 
+ (700 - 120) x 160] x 24 x lo " 6 +.1.6 x 3 x 10 “ 3 X 3900 = 
37.553 N/mm. 
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Maximum bending mcment in the beam due to ultimate 

loads = 37.563 x 8780 2 /8 = 362 x 1 0 6 N mm = 36 2 kNm. 

Corresponding to M = 362, R 1 = 1200 and R 2 = 50, 

optimal depth of beam = 585 mm (from Figure 2.7) and optimal 

2 

area of tension reinforcement = 1940 mm (from Figure 2.10). 

2 

Choosing A = 1963 mm (4 bars of 25 mm), required values 
cf h^ and b w are 575 mm and 150 mm respectively. 
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CHAPTER 3 


OPTIMAL DESIGN OF SURFACE WATER TANKS WITHOUT 


ROOF 


3.1 Design Considerations 

3.1.1 General 

water tanks are constructed below, at or above the 
ground level, depending on the requirements of service. They 
may be built with or without a roof. The circular and 
rectangular shapes are more common ttarl others . cylln _ 

drical tanks are essentially subjected to hoop tension, 

rectangular tanks are subjected to both bending moment and 

tension. But, the economy of cylindrical tanks due to their 

superior structural form is sometimes offset by the expensive 

formwork required to build them. The structure considered in 

this chapter is a surface cylindrical water tank which is 
open at the top. 

3.1.2 Materials 

The recommended grades of concrete for reinforced 
concrete structures, according to CP llo, are 25 and 30. m 
view of the early thermal cracking problem associated with 
richer mixes, concrete o£ grade 25 i s preferred in the 
current study. Traditionally mild steel reinforcement is 
used for water tanks because of the low allowable stresses 
permitted in their design by the working stress method. 
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But the superior bend properties of deformed bars, allowing 
shorter laps and providing better crack distribution, will 
compensate for their slight extra cost even if their higher 
strength cannot be taken into account. The saving in area 
c£ reinf preement will be substantial when the designs are 
dene according to limit state philosophy which permits the 
use of higher stresses for strength calculations. Therefore, 
deformed bars with a characteristic strength of 425 MPa have 
been adopted. This value of characteristic strength has 
been chosen for the sake of uniformity although a lower value 
will not affect the design in any way. 

3.1.3 Working stress method 

Water tank is one structure which has, from the very 
beginning, been designed from the aspect of serviceability, 
that it should not crack and allow water to leak. The 
following measures, in the design procedure, have been adopted 
to ensure watertightness: 

(1) The thickness of the members is chosen such that the 
direct tensile stress as well as flexural tensile 
stress in concrete, computed on the equivalent 
uncracked section basis, do not exceed the permissible 
values. 

(2) The hoop reinforcement is designed to resist the 
complete hoop tension using a permissible stress of 


about 100 MPa 
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t 

strength cannot be taken into account. The saving in area 
of reinf preement will be substantial when the designs are 
done according to limit state philosophy which permits the 
use of higher stresses for strength calculations. Therefore, 
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will not affect the design in any way. 

3.1.3 Working stress method 

Water tank is one structure which has, from the very 
beginning, been designed from the aspect of serviceability, 
that it should not crack and allow water to leak. The 
following measures, in the design procedure, have been adopted 
to ensure watertightness: 

(1) The thickness of the members is chosen such that the 
direct tensile stress as well as flexural tensile 
stress in concrete, computed on the equivalent 
uncracked section basis, do not exceed the permissible 
values. 

(2) The hoop reinforcement is designed to resist the 
complete hoop tension using a permissible stress of 


about 100 MPa 
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(3) The reinforcement required to resist bending moment 
is based on the cracked section, again with the same 
value of permissible stress. 

Such a design procedure is not only illogical but 
also results in relatively thick concrete sections and subs- 
tantial quantities of reinforcement due to the low working 
stresses recommended for both the materials. 

3.1.4 Limit state method 

The appropriate limit states for water retaining 
structures are the serviceability limit state of cracking 
and the ultimate limit state of strength. The check against 
reaching the ultimate limit state is based on the limit 
analysis, which is described later in Section 3.3. The limit 
state of cracking is considered herein. 

Experience in the United Kingdom and elsewhere shows 
that cracks of limited width do not necessarily allow the 
liquid to leak, or if some percolation of liquid occurs on 
first filling, the crack is sealed by autogeneous healing 
(Anchor, 1977). It is therefore reasonable to approach the 
design problem by postulating that cracks at limited width 
can be allowed. 

The complex and semi- rand cm phenomenon of cracking 
has been tackled through experimental work. Beeby (1966, 
1971, 1979), Brans (1964, 1965a, 1965b), Desai (1976a, 

1976b, 1980) and Nawy (1970, 1971, 1972) are among the 
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investigators who have contributed significantly to the 
present state of art. Based essentially on the Dr. Beeby's 
work, Bs 5337 has given the following equation for the 
prediction of surface flexural crack widths: 




The foregoing Eqs. (3.1) and (3.2) are of the same form as 

Eqs. (2.2) end (2.3). The difference is in the use of a 

coefficient 4.5 in Eq. (3.1) instead of 3.0 in Eq, (2.2) and 

a factor 0.7/f g in Eq. (3.2) instead of 1.2/f y in Eq. (2.3). 

Stress in the reinforcement at service loads is denoted by 

f . The difference between the two sets of equations is 
s 

because of the probability of width of a crack exceeding the 
value given by Eq. (3.1) is about 5%, whereas in the case of 
Eq. (2.2) it is considerably higher. The greater margin of 
safety, against cracking, required for water retaining 
structures is reflected in this. 

The permitted width of crack in water retaining 
structures depends on the class of exposure. Exposure class 
A is the most severe condition and applies to the region 
which is continuously exposed to saturated water vapour. 

The lower surface of a reservoir roof falls in this category. 
Exposure class B applies to regions which are always or 
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nearly always in contact with water. Members which do not 
came in contact with water, like the staging of an overhead 
tank, are designed for class C exposure. The maximum permi- 
ssible surface crack widths for the three classes of exposure 
A, B and C are 0.1 mm, 0.2 mm and 0.3 mm respectively. 

BS 5337 does not give any guidance for the calcula- 
tion of crack widths in members subjected to direct tension. 
An equation, which can be used with the confidence required 
for the design of water retaining structures, is not yet 
available. Therefore, safety in respect of cracking due to 
direct tension is taken care of by the 'deemed to satisfy' 
provision, which restricts the permissible stress in deformed 
bars to lOO MPa for class A exposure and to 130 MPa for 
class B exposure. 

3.2 Elastic Analysis 

In order to find out the stresses and strains 
required for the computation of crack widths at service loads, 
elastic analysis is carried out. The Figure 3.1 shows the 
forces acting on a cylindrical shell element and the sign 
convention adapted. All the quantities are positive in the 
directions indicated. The notation adopted is as follows: 
w = radial displacement of the shell, 
p = water pressure, 

= bending moment in the vertical direction, 

Q„ = shear force, 
x 
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N = longitudinal membrane force, 

N @ = hoop force, all considered at any section x, and 
R = radius of the shell. 

Consideration of the equilibrium of the shell element results 
in the equation 


d 2 M , N 

2 ” = + r" 

dx * R 


Both and can be expressed in terms of w as 


M. 


El 


d 2 w 


dx' 


..(3.3) 


(3.4) 


and 


N 


© 


Et 

R 


w 


..(3.5) 


Thus, 


x 


= Yw x = 


wEt 

R 2 


,4 

El ~r 
dx 4 


..(3.6) 


where E = modulus of elasticity of concrete, 

I = second moment of area, 
t = thickness of the wall, and 
y w = specific weight of water. 

Rearranging the Eq. (3.6), the differential equation of 
equilibrium is obtained in the form 


"r + 4li 4 W = 
dx 


V X 

r w 

El 


..(3.7) 




= 3/R 2 t 2 


where 


t/4R 2 I 
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The solution c£ Eq. (3.7) is given by 

w = ~ (c^ sin ^x + c 2 cos \ix) 

+ e”^ x (c 3 sin^ix + c 4 cos p.x ) , ..(3.8) 

where c^, c 2/ c^ and are the constants of integration. 

These are evaluated using the boundary conditions applicable 
to any particular problem considered. 

3.2.1 Tank wall with a hinged base 


For a tank wall which is free at the top and hinged 
at the bottom, the boundary conditions are given by 


El 


d 2 w 


El 


dx 


, 3 
d w 


dx' 


lx = 0 


= 0 , 


= o , 


X = 0 


w = 0 , 

X = 1 


.. (3.9) 


..(3.10) 


..(3.11) 


and 


El 


,2 

d w 

T"2 

dx 


0 , 


x = 1 


..(3.12) 


where 1 is the length of the wall (depth of the tank). 

The first and higher order derivatives of w are 


given by 
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4EI p 


+ pe^ iX [ (c^ - c 2 )sin px + (c^ + c 2 )cos pc] 


pe“^ X [ (c 3 + c 4 )sin p x + (c 4 - c 3 )cos px] , ..(3.13) 


~~2 = 2P 2 |e^ X [(c., cospx - c 2 sin px)]- e“^ jX [(c_ cos [jx 

- c 4 sinpx)]j, ..(3.14) 

and 

d^w 3 ^ 

— t[ = 2p e^ x [ (c 1 “ c 2 )cosy^ix - (c^ + c 2 )sin ppc ] 
dx 

+ 2p 3 e"* lX [ (c 3 + c 4 )cos px + (c 3 - c 4 )sin px ] . ..(3.15) 

Using Eqs. (3.14), (3.15) and (3.8) respectively, Eqs. (3.9), 
(3.10) and (3.11) are solved to yield the following relation™ 
ships : 


c 3 c l ' 


..(3.16) 


C 2 ” 2c l ' 


..(3.17) 


c 2 = a + bc^ , 


. (3.18) 


where 


4EI p (e + e ^)cos ^jl 


.. (3.19) 


b = 


(2e~^ cos ul -ejjj' sin PL - e"*^~ sin pi) 


(e^ + e”^)cos pL 


..(3.20) 


The Eq. (3.12) is solved using Eqs. (3.14), (3.16), (3.17) and 
(3.18) to determine c^ as 
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c = . a sin uKe^ - e”^) _ 

1 e* (cos yl - b sin ^.1) - e”* 1 '*' ( cos p.1 - b sin + 2sin nl) 

..(3.21) 

The other constants of integration are easily evaluated using 
Eqs. (3.16), (3.18) and (3.17). 

3.2.2 Tank wall with a semi-rigid base 

When the wall cf tank is built monolithically with 
the base, there will be certain amount of restraint against 
free rotation of the wall. It is difficult to predict the 
degree of restraint as it depends on the behaviour of the 
floor slab provided with movement joints at regular intervals 
and subjected to water pressure f ran the top and contact 
pressure from the bottom, the distribution of which is uncer- 
tain. It is generally recognized that the amount of actual 
restraint will correspond to something in between the fixed 
and the hinged conditions. If the analysis is done on the 
basis of a fixed base, the maximum hoop tension will be less 
and the maximum moment will be more. On the other hand, a 
hinged base condition leads to a larger value of hoop tension 
and a smaller value of maximum moment. A conservative 
approach to the problem that is sometimes followed is to 
design the vertical reinforcement to resist the moment on 
the fixed base condition and to design the horizontal 
reinforcement to resist hoop tension on the hinged base 
condition. The following analysis does not assume either 
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a fixed or a hinged base. On the other hand, the analysis is 
developed with a base which has a variable degree of fixity. 

In the first stage, the tank wall is analysed 
assuming the base to be hinged as explained in the previous 
section. Using Eq. (3.13) the slope of the elastic curve at 
the base, ©, is computed as 


e 


dw 



= iie* 11 [ (c 1 - 
- ne"» a [(c 3 


c 2 )sin pi + (c.^ + c 2 )cos pi] 

+ c 4 )sin pi + (c^ - c 3 )cos pL] 


. 

4EI p 


..(3.22) 


For a semi-rigid base, denoting the degree of fixity by p , 
slope at the base is given by (1 - p)0. In the second stage, 
the tank is analysed with the revised boundary conditions. 

Of the four boundary conditions, those given by Eqs. (3,9) 
through (3.11) remain unaltered. The fourth boundary condition 
is now given by 



(1 - p)e . 


..(3.23) 


The degree of fixity jB can take any value between 1 and 0, 
the extreme values corresponding to the fixed and hinged 
conditions. With this modified boundary condition, the 
constant c£ integration c^ is now given by 
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C 1 = 

(1-P)© + — “~“t + [ia sin ^il ( e lil +e“ ij1 ) - pa cos uKe^-e"^) 
4EI P 

p(l-b) sin pl(e^+o“^) + pcos pi [ (l+b)e^ + (3-b)e“^] 

..(3.24) 

The other constants c£ integration are determined again with 
the help of Eqs. (3.16), (3.18) and (3.17). With the known 
deflection configuration, the values of M and N at any 

A w 

section can be obtained from Eqs. (3.4) and (3.5) using Eqs. 
(3.14) and (3.8). The maximum value of positive bending 
moment obviously occurs at x = 1. The location of maximum 
hoop tension and maximum negative moment can be determined by 
equating the slope of the elastic curve and the shear force 
to zero. The resulting transcendental equations have been 
solved numerically by the Newton-Raphson method. 

3.3 Limit Analysis 

3.3.1 Applicability of limit analysis 

The general theory of limit analysis of rigid 
plastic structures has been rigorously formulated by Prager 
(1952). Methods of the theory of limit analysis can be 
applied to a broader class of structures like those composed 
of elastic-plastic materials or brittle-plastic materials. 

This would be possible, if it is first established experimen- 
tally that such structures deform considerably at practically 
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constant load intensity before collapse. It should also be 
possible to formulate the conditions of failure. 

In the case of reinforced concrete shells, because 
the percentage of reinforcement is small, plastic behaviour 
is fairly well established. Experimental investigations, by 
Baker (1953), Ernest and Marietta (1954), Ovetchkin (1961), 
and sawczuk (1961), strongly indicate that collapse mechanisms 
and limit loads do exist for reinforced concrete shells,. In 
order to calculate the load carrying capacity of the shell, 
the following two conditions, corresponding to the yield 
condition and flow rule for rigid-plastic materials, need to 
be established : 

(1) A relationship between the strength or yield properties 
of a material in question and the critical combinations 
of the stress resultants which the material can just 
withstand. 

(2) The rule of instantaneous deformation for those zones 
of structure where the stress resultants satisfy such 
a re 1 a ti on ship . 

The failure criterion adopted for the current study is based 
on the work of sawczuk and Olszak (1961) and is briefly 
described in the next section. 

3.3.2 Criterion of failure 

For an axisymmetric shell, there are in general 
four stress resultants* the bending moment M^, the shear force 
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Q and membrane forces N and N . When Q is neglected in 

X ^ X 

the condition of failure, the failure criterion is represented 

«r 

by two parabolic cylinders bounded by two parallel planes. 

If the longitudinal force N is small in comparison with M 

X X 

and N @ , which is true for the class of problems considered in 
the current study, the intersection of the cylinders with 
the plane N = 0 gives the simplified failure criterion in 
the M - N plane. The Figure 3.2 shows the simplified 
failure criterion and the rule of instantaneous deformation. 

In Figure 3.2, 

m u = ultimate moment of resistance per unit width, to 
resist positive moment, 

m^ = ultimate moment of resistance per unit width, to 
resist negative moment, 

n c = hoop compression capacity per unit width, 
n fc = hoop tension capacity per unit width, all pertaining 
to any section of the shell, 
k = generalized strain associated with M , and 

X X 

X @ = generalized strain associated with N Q . 

The moment and membrane force capacities can vary from 
section to section, but the profile of the failure criterion 
retains essentially the same shape. 

3.3.3 Collapse load 

In the limit analysis of structures, it is a common 
practice to get a lower bound on the load carrying capacity 
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fran a statically admissible stress field or to obtain an 
upper bound found a kinematically admissible mechanism. 

There are very few cases in the limit analysis of shells for 
which the exact value a £ the limit load has been found. It 
would be safer to adopt the lower bound approach in the 
absence of an exact solution. In this study, the solution is 
commenced from the equilibrium equation and a kinematically 
admissible mechanism for the stress field satisfying the 
equation of equilibrium is then found. Hence the solution 
is complete and gives the exact limit load. 

The equation of equilibrium for an axisymmetric 
shell is given by Eq. (3.3). Any distribution of M and N Q , 
which satisfies this equation and for which the values of 
stress resultants do not exceed the corresponding capacities 
at any section, is statically admissible. In order to limit 
the crack widths at service loads, more reinforcement must be 
placed at locations where forces are larger as obtained from 
the elastic analysis. Since hoop tensions are larger in the 
central portion of the tank under consideration, the distri- 
bution of hoop tension capacity chosen, shown in Figure 3.3, 
reflects this. The common practice of curtailing the 
reinforcement where forces are smaller leads to the stepped 
distribution. Ihe relative values of n^/ n t 2 ' n t3 331(3 ^1 
and I 2 depend on the shell parameters. 

♦ 

Ihe generalized strain rates and can be 
expressed in terms of w in the f orm 
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^x 


d 2 ft 


dx 


..(3.25) 


and 



— 

R * 


..(3.26) 


Fran Figure 3.2 it can be seen that regimes AB and CD have to 

be rejected because along AB and CD, w is equal to zero and 

2 • 

Cl w . 

— 2 is not equal to zero, which is impossible. Along BC and 
dx 

AD, is equal to zero which leads to possible collapse 
mechanisms of the form w = c^x + c^. Therefore the collapse 
mode is always conical in form. The exact shape of the 
collapse mechanism depends on the shell parameters, and rnanent 
and hoop tension capacity distributions provided. Based on 
these, shells may be classified as short, medium and long. 


3.3.4 Collapse mechanism 1 


For a short shell, the bending moment diagram at 
collapse and the resulting shape of the mechanism are shown 
in Figure 3.3, along with the assumed hoop tension capacity 
distribution. The value of N @ jumps from n fc ^ to n fc2 at the 
first region boundary x = 1^ and from n t2 to n^ at the 
second region boundary x = 1 2 , which is permissible; but the 
bending moment and shear force have to be continuous. 

Due to the hydrostatic loading, the value of p x 
will be equal to p c x/l, where p c is the collapse pressure. 
Integration of the equilibrium Eq. (3.3), for the region 1 
(N @ = - n tl ), yields 
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dM n.,x 
x , tl 

dx + R 


P c x 

21 + C 1 ” 0 ' 


,(3.27) 


and 


M x + 


V 

2R 


P c x 

IT + c i x + c 2 


= 0 


,(3.28) 


Similarly for region 2 (N @ = ~ n 2 ) 


dM 


x 


n t 2 X P c X 


dx T R 


21 + C 3 


0 , 


(3.29) 


n x 

M 4- — — — 

+ 2R 


p X 

~TT + C 3 X + C 4 


= O , ..(3.30) 


and for region 3 (N q = - n fq ) 


t3 1 


dM x 

dx 


n t3 X P c X 


21 + C 5 


0 / 


(3.31) 


and 


2 3 

n t3 X P c X 

M x + " 2 R- “ — + C 5 X + C 6 " 


0 


(3.32) 


The constants of integration through c & are 

determined from the conditions that M and Q are equal to 

A A 

zero at- x = 0 and are continuous at x = 1^ and x = 1 2 . After 
simplification, the following equations are obtained for 
in the three regions: 


p x 3 n ..x 2 

M* = -fl 25 f3r ..(3.33) 

M x = - TT- + (n t2 - 


..(3.34) 


for 1 ^ x 4 : 1 2 
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3.3.5 Collapse mechanism 2 


For total collapse of the shell, when the first 
mechanism is not possible, the failure will be as shown in 
Figure 3.4. The top portion of the tank will be in a state 
of hoop compression and the value of N @ jumps from n c to -n^ 
at the first region boundary x = x Q as shown by the line EF 
in Figure 3.2. For this mechanism, there are four different 
regions. The hoop membrane forces in these four regions are 
as indicated below: 


region 

1 : 

0 < X ^ !X 

'o 

N e “ n c ' 

region 

2 : 

X * X < 

o 

X 1 

N e = " n tl ' 

region 

3 : 

l x < 3C ^ 

X 2 

N e “ ' n t2 ' and 

region 

4 : 

1 2 4 X < 

1 

N e = - n t3 • 


Integration of the equilibrium Eq. (3.3) is carried 
out separately for each of the four regions resulting in 8 
constants of integration. These are evaluated fran the 
conditions that M and Q are equal to zero at x = 0 and are 

X X 

continuous at the, three region boundaries x = x , x = 1, and 

\ 

x = l 2 » The simplified equations for shear force and bending 
moment in the four regions are the following: 


dM 


region 1 


x 


n c x 


dx 


M 


P c* 

21 ' 

3 


n x p x 

. c + c 

2R + 61 


..(3.38) 

..(3.39) 


2R 


61 
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region 2 : 


region 3 s 


region 4 : 


and 


dM 

. p Rx 2 



dx 

1 r c 

" R *■ 21 ~ n tl X + 

(n tl + n c ,x o] ' 

..(3.40) 

M 

X 

1 r ,2 
~ 2R L 31 - n tl X + 

2(n c + n tl )xx o 



- (n tl + ' 


..(3.41) 


dM 

1 P J** 2 






X 

dx 

- 1 r 

R L 21 

" n t2 x + 

(n t2 ' 

"a 11 ! 




+ (n u + n 

c ,x o] ' 



..(3. 

.42) 

M x 

1 Pc** 3 

2R <■ 31 

- n t2* 2 

+ 2<n t2 

- ) 1 jX 




+ 2(n tl + 

n c )x o X - 

(n t2 - 

13 

ft 

H 

H 1 to 




“ < n tl + n c )x o] ' 



. . ( 3, 

,43) 

dM 

, p Rx 2 






X 

dx 

= [ ° 

R L 21 

- n t3* + 

' <n t3 - 

n t2 }1 2 




+ (n fc2 - n 

'tl ):L l + 

tn tl + n c ,x o 1' 

..(3. 

.44) 

M , 

X 

1 Pc** 3 

~ 2R L 31 

' n t3* 2 

+ 2{n t3 

n t2^ 1 2 X 




+ 2(n t2 - 

n tl )l lX 

+ 2(n tl 

+ n c )x Q x 




" ^ n t3 “ n t2' )1 2 " ^ n t2 “ n tl^ 1 l 
- ( n tl + n c )x o 3 • ..(3.45) 
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In order to solve for the three unknowns p , x and x, , the 

c o l 

following conditions are used? 



at 

X 

= i 

(region 

4) 

M , = m , 

X u 

..(3.46) 


at 

X 

= x i 

(region 

3) 

M = - m' , 

x u 7 

..(3.47) 

and 

at 

X 

= x i 

(region 

3) 

dM 

x _ o 
dx ’ 

..(3.48) 


The foregoing three conditions, when used along with Eqs. 
(3.45), (3.43) and (3.42) respectively, result in three non-» 
linear simultaneous equations. These have been solved numer- 
ically using the Newton-Raphson method . 

For the mechanism to be valid, the value aE manent 
at x = x 0 should not exceed the value of m at that section. 
The value of x 2 can be found by equating Eq. (3.40) to zero. 

3.3.6 Collapse mechanism 3 

When failure of the shell by collapse mechanisms 1 
or 2 is ruled out, total collapse of the shell is not 
possible and the failure is by partial collapse of the bottom 
portion of the shell. Details of this mode of collapse are 
shown in Figure 3.5. Positive hinge circles form at x = 0 
and x = x 2 and a negative hinge circle at x = x^. Beyond 
x = ■X- 2 * bhe bonding moment diagram can be continued in a 
statically admissible manner. Since the origin for this 
mechanism is chosen at the bottom, the equation of equili- 


brium will now be 
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,2 

d M. 


dx 


N 

R 


© 


P c d 


X 


) = o 


..(3.49) 


Integration of this equation, in the bottom two regions, 

results in 4 constants of integration. In addition to the 

moment and shear continuity conditions at the first region 

dM 


boundary, the conditions that M v = at x = 0 and 


x 


dx 


= O 


at x = x 2 a te used to evaluate these constants of integration. 
After simplification, the shear and moment in the middle 
region are given by the following equations: 


dM 

■> 

dx 


( 21x ~ x 2 ~ 21 x 2 + x 2 ) - ~ (x 


x 2 ) , 


..(3.50) 


and M 


~ (31x 2 - x 3 - 61 x 2 x + 3x 2 x) 
-^(x 2 - 2 x 2 x + X^) +mu + ^ 


..(3.51) 


In order to solve for the three unknowns p c , x^ and x 2 , the 
following conditions are used: 


dM 


at x = x^ , 


at x = x 1 , 


and at x = x 2 , 


x 


dx 


= O , 


M 

X 


m' , 
u 


M = m 
x u 


..(3.52) 

..(3.53) 

..(3.54) 


These conditions, when applied to Eqs. (3.50) and (3.51), 
result in three nonlinear simultaneous equations which have 
been solved numerically using the Newton-Raphsan method . 
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It has been assumed that both x^ and x 2 would be 
within the middle regicn (N @ = -=■ n fc2 ). After solving for 
the values of x ^ and x 2 , if it is found that either x^ lies 
in the bottom regicn or x 2 in the top region, then the 
equations for shear and moment have to be written for these 
regions end the simultaneous equations obtained using the 
appropriate conditions. 


3.4 Optimization 

3.4.1 Objective function 

The cost of finished concrete, reinforcement and 
formwork required for the tank wall as well as the floor is 
chosen as the objective function. The floor of surface water 
tanks generally consists of a floor slab provided with complete 
movement joints at regular intervals and a layer of blinding 
concrete with a separating layer of thick polythene or thick 
bituminous material between the floor slab and the blinding 
layer. Since the forces induced in such a floor slab are not 
significant, it does not warrant any design. It is assumed 
that the tank floor consists of a 150 mm thick floor slab 
with 0.2% reinforcement in both directions and a 75 mm layer 
of blinding concrete, since the blinding concrete will be 
of a lower grade, its equivalent thickness is taken as 60 mm. 

In order to include the effect of thickened edges and cost 
of joints, cost of the floor is increased by 1C%. 
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The expression for the objective function F can be 
written as, 

F = R (1.1 %R 2 X 210 + 2 TtRtl) + 2 u R Y (1.1 X 0.002 R 
J- s 

x 150 + + ^3 + a vl l 1 + a v2 l 2 ) 

+ 4 n: RIR 2 / ..(3.55) 

where a^ = area of hoop reinforcement, per unit width, 
provided over a height Hh, 

and a v ^ = area of vertical reinforcement, per unit width, 
provided over a length 1^. 

3.4.2 Design variables 

The design variables chosen are the radius of the 
tank wall, R, thickness of the wall, t, and the reinforcement 
areas a nd a^ which denote the maximum values of the hoop 

and vertical reinforcements respectively. For fully or 
partially restrained walls, the value of maximum positive 
bending moment occurs at the bottom? however, this moment 
reduces at an exponential rate and hence the value of 
vertical reinforcement needs to be a . ^ for a short length 
only. For the remaining length, the minimum reinforcement 
cf 0.3% has been found to be more than adequate. The hoop 
tension will be maximum in the middle portion and less in 
the end regions. The hoop reinforcement to resist it can, 
theoretically, be varied continuously to arrive at the 
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least reinforcement volume. But/ practical considerations 
prohibit such an approach and the hoop reinforcement is 
reduced stepwise in the top and bottom portions. The normal 
practice of curtailing the reinforcement by 50% is f ol lowed 
here also with the result that the ratio of both a^ and a^ 
to a h2 is 0.5. Other ratios were tried, but they did not 
lead to any better result. Therefore, heights at which the 
hoop tension is half of the maximum value are located and 
hoop reinforcement is curtailed by 50% beyond these heights. 

3.4.3 The constraints 


The first and second constraints deal with surface 

flexural crack widths, w crl and w cr 2 , due to maximum positive 

and negative moments in the tank wall. These are computed 

using Eq. (3.1). Since the tank under consideration is open 

at the top, assuming class B exposure, the maximum permitted 

width of crack, w , is taken as 0.2 mm. The first and 

crp 

second constraints are written in the form 


w 


crl 


w 


0 , 


..(3.56) 


crp 


w 


and 


cr2 


w_ 


1 $ 


0 . 


..(3.57) 


crp 


Cracks due to hoop tension are controlled by using 
the ‘deemed to satisfy' condition. For class B exposure, 
the permissible tensile stress, f max * is i^O deformed 

bars. Therefore, the third constraint may be stated as 
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(N @ ) 

- 1 £ O . ..(3.58) 

n2 max 

The limit analysis, carried out to assess the 
strength of the tank to resist the water pressure, furnishes 
the value of collapse pressure p . Using a partial safety 
factor 1.6 against collapse, the f ourth constraint may be 
stated as 


1.6 Y1 

w 


1 « 


0 


..(3.59) 


Practical considerations dictate a minimum thick- 
ness, t m ^ n , for the tank wall. There is generally no advan- 
tage in adopting a thickness 'less than 150 mm - 125 mm as 
the precision required in fixing the reinforcement, placing 
and compacting concrete would involve extra cost. An error 
in the displacement of the reinforcement, provided to resist 
bending moment, will be more serious in thinner walls. A 
minimum thickness of 125 mm is adopted in the current study. 
Therefore, the fifth constraint can be written as 


- 1 O . ..(3.60) 

t 

To take care of the temperature variations and 
shrinkage effects, the area of reinforcement in each of the 
two directions should not be less than a m ^ n * which is equal 
to 0.3% as per BS 5337. Thus, constraints (6) through (8) 
can be expressed in the form 
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and 


mm 


vl 




O , 


a min 

a v2 


1 < O , 


iais „-i ^ o . 

a hi 


*.(3.61) 


. . (3.62 ) 

..(3.63) 


Only for those design variables for which lower 
bounds have not been specified,, non-negativity constraints 
must be stated. One such variable is the radius R. Although 
the height of the tank, H, is not explicitly taken as a 
design variable because it is obtained from the capacity of 
the tank and radius R, non-negativity constraint must be 
stated for heights H 2 and H 3 . This is obvious from Eq. 
(3.55) for the objective function, as a negative value for 
any fh will lead to a lesser value of the objective function. 
Thus, constraints (9) through (12) are written in the form 


and 


- ^ 0 , ..(3.64) 

n 

H. 

- |ji $ 0 , for (i = 1, 2, 3), ..(3.65) 


where R^ is a suitable normalizing radius. 

3.5 Arrangement of , Reinf orcement 

The placing of vertical reinforcement follows 
f ran the bending moment diagram at service loads. The 
vertical reinforcement to resist positive bending moment 
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should be placed as near to the water face as possible and 
to resist negative moment as away from the water face as 
possible, The cover provided is 40 mm which is the minimum 
as per Bs 5337. A larger value c£ cover is not desirable as 
it might lead to wider cracks. In order to make provision 
for accidental reversal of bending moment, 8C% of reinfor- 
cement is placed near the appropriate face and 2C% near the 
opposite face. The computation of stresses is based on this 
arrangement. The hoop reinforcement is placed on the inner 
side of vertical reinforcement, 50% on each side, in a staggered 
fashion. In the limit analysis, depending on the position of 
the hinge circle and the areas of reinforcement provided 
there, values of m u , m^, and n fc are computed. 

3,6 Example 

The elastic analysis and limit analysis developed 
in Sections 3.2 and 3.3 are applied for the optimal limit 

3 

state design of a water tank of capacity 750 m and provided 
with a free board of 200 mm. The results are compared with 
an indirect working stress design for the same data, in order 
to bring out the difference between the two methods and also 
to get an idea of the savings obtained because of the appli- 
cation of limit state philosophy and optimization. The 
degree of fixity {3 has been assumed as 0.4. The optimal 
design has been obtained for p = 0.4 as well as for p = 1. 

Class of exposure is taken as B. 
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A number of trials were required in order to arrive 
at an efficient indirect design so that the materials are 
stressed to their full permissible value. The permissible 
stresses for concrete of grade 25 and deformed bars, as per 
BS 5337, are shown along with the computed values. 

The following results were obtained from the elastic 
analysis carried out with R = 6.5 m, t = 185 mm, and p = 0.4: 

maximum hoop tension = 282 kN/m, 

maximum positive moment = 7.056 kNm/m, 

maximum negative moment = 5.007 kNm/m, 

heights and = 2.19 m and 0.51 m. 

Areas of reinforcement provided are a ^ = a^ 2 = 555 

2 2 
mm /m (minimum value), a^ = 2175 mm /m and a^ = a^^ = 1088 

2 

mm /m. The resulting maximum stresses are: 

direct tensile stress in concrete = 1.309 MPa < 1.31 MPa, 
flexural tensile stress in concrete = 1.18 MPa < 1.84 MPa, 
direct tensile stress in steel = 129.66 MPa < 130 MPa, and 
flexural tensile stress in steel = 124.5 MPa < 130 MPa. 

For the optimal design, the values of design 
variables depend on cost ratios R^ and R^ . The Table 3.1 
gives these values of the design variables and also a comp a- 
risen of the values of the objective function for the indirect 
design with p = 0.4, optimal design with p = 0.4, named as 
0ID1, and optimal design with p = 1, named as 0ED2. Since 
the design variables for the indirect desigo do not vary. 
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only the value o£ the objective function is given within 
brackets along with the value of the objective function for 
0ED1. 

A number of observations can be made from the 
results of this example. For optimal designs, increase in 
the degree of fixity, cost ratios remaining same, results in 
a sl-ightly larger radius, higher value of a v2 an< 3 lower value 
of a^ 2 * Ihis is because of the increase in the value of 
positive moment. An increase in the value of R 2 , other 
factors remaining same, would also result in a larger radius, 
so that the surface area would decrease. The thickness has 
assumed the minimum value in all cases. 

The percentage increase in cost of indirect design 
with respect to optimal design varies from about 25% for the 
cost ratio combination (600, 100) to about 17% for the cost 
ratio combination (1800, 100). In view of the limiting 
tensile stresses in concrete in the working stress method, 
the wall needs to be thicker. This would not result in much 
saving of reinforcement as a minimum of 0.3% of concrete area 
has to be provided. The degree of fixity was intentionally 
chosen as 0.4. A larger value would have resulted in a 
higher moment and a smaller value would have resulted in a 
higher hoop tension, both demanding a thicker wall. Conse- 
quently the cost would have increased. 
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Thus considerable economy would result when ad van- 
tage is taken of the provisions o£ limit state philosophy and 
benefits of optimization. 

3.7 Parametric Study 

Optimal limit state design of surface water tanks 

open at the top has been carried out for the following cases: 

3 

(1) Capacity in m : 250, 500, 750, lOOO, 1250 and 1500. 

(2) Degree of fixity : 1.0, 0.8, 0.6, 0.4, 0.2 and 0.0. 

(3) Cost ratio : 600, 1200 and 1800. 

(4) Cost ratio R 2 : 40, IOO and 160. 

A free board of 200 mm has been provided in all 

cases. 

3.8 Results and Discussion 

The results of the parametric study have been 
presented essentially in the form of design charts. It has 
been observed that for a given capacity, cost ratios being 
same, there is not much difference in the values of optimal 
radius for different degrees of fixity; the optimal radius 
is maximum when the base is fully fixed and gradually 
decreases with the decrease in the degree of fixity till a 
minimum is reached for a value of p around 0.4. Beyond 
this value, there is a tendency for slight increase in the 
optimal radius. This observation is ttrue for all capacities 
and all cost ratios, though the value of p at which the 
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optimal radius reaches the minimum varies slightly. The 
Table 3.2 shews the effect of degree of fixity on the optimal 
radius for the cost ratio combination (1200, lOO). It is 
readily seen that there is not much of a difference between 
the maximum radius and minimum radius for a given capacity; 
the maximum difference is about 2%, for smaller capacities 
it is less than this value. The design charts for optimal 
radius, given in Figures 3.6 through 3.8 for different cost 
ratio combinations/ have been made using the minimum value 
optimal radius for any given capacity. When the degree of 
fixity is known to be more than 0.4, a slightly larger radius 
can be chosen. 

Fran these design charts it can be observed that, 
for a given capacity, the optimal radius decreases with an 
increase in the value of and for the same value of R^, 
it increases with an increase in the value of R 2 . The cost 
of tank consists of the cost of tank wall and cost of floor. 
An increase in the radius, for a given capacity, results in 
a smaller surface area as well as reduced manents and hoop 
tensions. Cost of concrete, reinforcement and formwork for 
the tank wall, which are all proportional to the surface 
area and depend cn the values of moments and hoop tensions, 
consequently decrease with an increase in the radius. On 
the other hand, cost of concrete and reinforcement required 
for the floor, which depend cn the area of the floor, 
increase with the radius. Because of these conflicting 





Minimum optimal radius of tank wall (mm) 



3 

Capacity of tank (m ) 


Fig. 3.7 - Design chart for optimal radius of tank 




Minimum optimal radius ot tanK wan vmrru 



Fig. 3.8 - Design chart for optimal radius of tank 



Table 3.2 Optimal radius, in metres, for different degrees of fixity 

R 1 = 1200; R = 100 
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factors, only an optimization technique enables in arriving 
at the optimal radius depending on the cost ratios. 

The thickness of the wall has assumed the minimum 
value in all cases. In optimization studies, when such a 
situation is encountered, it is a normal practice to explore 
whether the specified minimum can be further reduced. In the 
present case, since a minimum nominal cover of 40 mm has to 
be provided and the value of 125 mm was arrived after consi- 
dering the limitations imposed by the construction aspects, 
it is not desirable to reduce the specified minimum thickness 
any further. 

The Figures 3.9 through 3.17 give the design charts 
for optimal areas of reinforcement a v2 an< ^ ^ or var 'i° us 
cost ratio combinations and different degrees of fixity. In 
all these cases, a^ is larger than a v2 . This is not surpri- 
sing when the permissible stresses for the reinforcement in 
flexure and axial tension are examined. While the maximum 
direct tensile stress has been limited to 130 MPa from the 
'deemed to satisfy* criterion for resistance to cracking, no 
such upper limit has been explicitly stated for flexural 
tension. Flexural cracking is controlled by specifying an 
upper limit to crack width which is given by Eq. (3.1). 

It has been found that at service loads, for designs satis- 
fying the crack width criterion, the flexural tensile stress 
in the reinforcement could be as high as 275 MPa. Further 



Optimal area of hoop Optimal area of vertical 

reinforcement (mm 2 /m) reinforcement (mm /m) 



250 500 750 1000 1250 1500 1750 

Capacity of tank (m 3 ) 

Fig. 3.9 - Design chart for optimal areas of hoop 
and vertical reinforcements . 
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250 500 750 1000 1250 1500 1750 


Capacity of tank (m 3 ) 

Fig. 3.13 - Design chart for optimal areas of hoop 
and vertical reinforcements. 
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research is needed to find cut whether there are possibilities 
of utilizing the strength of hoop reinf orcement in a better 
manner. 

The value of a v2 will be maximum when the degree of 
fixity is 'one and goes on reducing along with decreasing 
degrees of fixity till it is equal to 0.3%, beyond which value 
it is not permitted to decrease. The degree of fixity at 
which the minimum is reached depends on the capacity of the 
tank and the cost ratio canbination. The value of a^ 2 
obviously increases with the decrease in the degree of fixity. 

The Figures 3.18 through 3.20 show the effect of 
degree c£ fixity on the objective function. This again depends 
on the capacity of the tank and the cost ratios. The variation 
in the value of the objective function due to different 
degrees of fixity is of the order of 1% to 3% only. For 
smaller capacities, full degree of fixity is desirable. This 
is true for larger capacities also when R^ = 600. However, 
for higher values of R^, as the capacity increases, the degree 
of fixity at which the objective function has a minimum value 
moves towards a value of 0.5. 

The following constraints are critically satisfied 
in the optimal design: 

(1) g^, controlling the maximum width of flexural cracks 

due to positive moment, when the degree of fixity is 
higher than 0.5, 




Degree of fixity 


ffect of degree of fixity on objec 
jnction . 





X 2028 








Degree of fixity 


Fig. 3.20 - Effect of degree of fixity on objective 
function . 
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(2) g 7 , corresponding to minimum value for a v2 / i n other 
cases, 

(3) g 3 , dealing with the maximum value of stress in hoop 
re inf orcement, 

(4) g^., corresponding to the minimum thickness of wall, and 

(5) g^, specifying minimum value for a 

The collapse mechanism is found to be invariably the 
partial collapse of the bottom portion of the tank and the 
strength found to be' more than adequate. 

3.9 Method of Using the Design Charts 
3.9.1 P r ocedure 

The following sequence may be adopted in arriving 
at an optimal design of any surface water tank which is open 
at the top and which has a design capacity in the range 
250 m^ - 1500 m^ : 

(1) For the prevailing costs, cost ratios and R 2 are 

computed. From the known soil properties at the site 
and other conditions, if it is possible, the degree 
of fixity is estimated. Otherwise, a suitable value 
is assumed. 

The optimal radius is obtained from the appropriate 
chart for the computed values of a nd R 3 . When 
necessary, interpolation may be used. If the degree 
of fixity is more than 0.4, value of optimal radius 


( 2 ) 
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obtained from the chart may be marginally increased, 

(3) Ihe thickness of wall is chosen to have the minimum 
value r with due consideration to the relevant aspects. 

A value in the range 125 mm - 150 mm is recommended. 

(4) Although design charts have been given to find optimal 
values of a^ 2 a nd a v2 , it is preferable to carry out 
an elastic analysis using the optimal radius, chosen 
thickness and estimated degree of fixity. From the 
bending moment diagram and hoop tension diagram, 
values of a v2 , a^ 2 , H^, H 2 , H 3 , 1^ and 1 2 can be 
easily obtained. The design chart in respect of a^ 2 
and a^ 2 may be used for comparison purposes. 

3.9.2 Example 

Ihe method of using the design charts is illustrated 
by the following example. 

Data: A cylindrical surface water tank, open at the top, 

3 

is required to be designed for a capacity of 825 m . 
The estimated degree of fixity is 0.5. Cost ratios 
are, R^ = 1500 and r 2 = 80. 

Since the two cost ratios as well as degree of 
fixity are different from the values considered in this 
study, interpolation has to be resorted to. Using the values 
of radius obtained from Figures 3.7 and 3.8 for cost ratios 
of R-^ = 1200, 1800 and R 2 = 40, 100, the value of optimal 
radius is interpolated as 7700 mm. In order to take 
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CHAPTER 4 

OPTIMAL DESIGN OP SURFACE WATER TANKS WITH ROOF 

4.1 Design Considerations 

In order to avoid evaporation losses and pollution/ 
it is a common practice to provide a roof over water tanks. 

For cylindrical tanks, such a roof may be either a slab, 
with or without beams, or a spherical done. Notwithstanding 
its additional shuttering costs, a daned roof will be more 
economical than a flat roof, specially for large diameters, 
because of its superior structural form. 

Ihe vertical component of the inclined reaction 
from the dame can be easily transmitted through the tank 
wall. Although it is possible to provide the required 
horizontal reaction by building the dame into the wall, such 
an arrangement results in high tension in the edge regions 
of the wall which often requires heavy reinforcement and an 
increased thickness. Moreover, in liquid retaining structures, 
it is not desirable to have large regions of high hoop 
tension as they may give rise to wide cracks. A ring beam 
provided at the junction of the wall and dame eliminates 
all such undesirable effects and can be easily reinforced 
than lengths of wall and dame which would otherwise carry 
the tension. 
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4.2 Elastic Analysis 

The Figure 4.1 shows the arrangement of the various 
members of a cylindrical tank with a dcmed roof. In this 
figure, and t^ are the radius and thickness of the done; 
the ones without any subscript refer to those of the wall. 

In order to find out the forces in the conpcnent members of 
the system due to their interaction when subjected to external 
forces/ the analysis is carried out in two stages. First/ 
each member is analysed independently under the action of 
external forces. The resulting deformations are shown by 
dotted lines in Figure 4.2. In the second stage/ joint forces 
which are required to bring about compatibility of deforma- 
tions are determined. The net forces in any member will 
obviously be the algebraic sum of those caused by the two 
effects. 

If a spherical done is simply supported along its 
periphery and subjected to a uniform load cf intensity q^ 
over its plan area, then the non-vanishing stress resultants 
will be meridional and hoop membrane forces N m and only. 

At any angle 0 from the vertical, these are given by 


N 


m 


^ R a 

1 + COS0 ' 


and 


N h ~ q d R d (cos ^ "* 1 + cos# 5 


..(4.1) 

..(4.2) 




Fig. 4.1 - Cylindrical surface tank with a domed 
roof . 



Fig. 4.2- Free displacements of the wall and 
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The displacements of the done edge consisting of a 
clockwise rotation ^ end an inward translation x^ at joint 1 
are given by 


t 


2q d R d sin ^ c 


a 


Et, 


..(4.3) 


and 


x^ = 


Etj 


( C OS0, 


1 + COS0 


..(4.4) 


where QS is the semi-central angle of the dome, 
o 

The tank wall, under the action of water pressure, 
suffers a clockwise rotation 4* at joints 1 and 2 and an 

W 

outward horizontal translation x T , at joint 2 which can be 

W 

determined from the following equations: 




w 


^w R 

Et 


/ 


..(4.5) 


and 


w 


Yw RH 

Et 


. .(4.6 ) 


For canpatibility of deformations/ it is necessary 
to cause an inward translation x T , at the bottom of the wall 
by application of a horizontal force and a manent. These 
forces will also cause a clockwise rotation © w » If the 
bottom of the tank is treated as hinged, then the moment 
should be zero which leads to the relationship 


, w _ , w , 

^mm @ w + ^mh w 


0 


(4.7) 
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where the stiffness factors associated with the wall are 

given by = 4 ,i\, k^ = k“ h - 2 !&„, = 2 HD,, and 

3 

D w = Et /^2. Symbols \ l and E have the same meaning as given 
in Section 3.2. But, the flexural rigidity of the wall, El, 
is denoted here by for convenience. Solving for the value 
of © frcm Eq. (4,7), the net anticlockwise rotation of the 
bottan edge of the wall, Q^s is given by 

Y w r2 

9 2 = - °w - ♦w = -TT (,,H " i; • •• (4 ' 8) 

A similar procedure is adopted to consider the 
effect of compatibility at joint 1. If the final displacements 
at this joint are an inward translation x^ and an anticlockwise 
rotation , these can be obtained from the solution of the 
following joint equilibrium equations: 


W®1 + * d ) - k^ h (x 1 - x d ) + k^ n © 1 + k^ n (© 1 + ♦„) + k^x x = O, 

..(4.9) 


and 


k bh (x i 


V 


k tm (e l + 


♦a 5 


, b 

+ ’W'l 


v W 

+ W] 


w 


+ V 


q a R a C3s(z, o 
+ (1 + cos^TJ 

u 


..(4.10) 


where the stiffness terms corresponding to the beam and dome 
and sane associated parameters are given by 
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mm 


Eh^/1 2R 2 4 


b 

c hh 


= E' 


bh b /F 


mm 


R a Et a 

T3F 


(f + 4) 


k d - k d 
rrth “ K hm 


Et- 


2 X £ sin0. 


k hh * 


E t- 


X Rjf sin 


R , 2 

X = 3 (— - ) 


f = 1 - cot0 o , b = width of ring beam and h^ = depth of 
ring beam. The last term in Eq. (4.10) represents the hori- 
zontal component of the meridional thrust at the dome edge. 

These steps enable in determining the net displace- 
ments of joints 1 and 2 from which the forces on the dome and 
ring beam can be easily determined, in order to determine 
the moments and hoop tensions in the tank wall, radial 
displacement, w, of the tank wall given by Eq. (3.8) is consi- 
dered. The following boundary conditions are used in order 
to determine the four constants of integrations 


w| = X- , 

lx = 0 X 

..(4.11) 

_ e 

Hx _ “ y l ' 

lx = 0 

..(4.12) 

w I = 0 , * 

..(4.13) 

|x = 1 


■i| ■= <i - P)« 2 - 

x |x = 1 z 

..(4.14) 


where |3 denotes the degree of fixity at the base of the tank 
wall. The solution of the resulting set of 4 linear simul- 
taneous equations enables in defining the deflection confi- 
guration. The other steps like determining the bending 
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moment and hoop tension distribution as well as their maximum 
values follow the same pattern as discussed for tanks without 
roof . 

4.3 Limit Analysis 

F or a given capacity of the tank, it can be intui- 
tively guessed that the optimal radius of a tank with a roof 
will be less than that without one, in view of the cost of 
done also caning into picture for the former. This results 
in a canparatively longer shell and therefore failure of the 
shell by partial collapse discussed in Section 3.3,6 is 
expected to be valid for this type of tanks as well. 

4.4 Design of Dane and Ring Beam 

For economy, the rise of done should be in the 

range of 0,25 R to 0.4 R and in order to avoid necessity of 

formwork for the top surface, the semi~central' angle should 

not exceed 40°. Based on these considerations a value of 30° 

is chosen for 0 O . The daned roof is designed f or a service . 

2 

load of 3,2 kN/m . It is found that the membrane forces 
given by Eqs. (4,1) and (4.2) even for the largest diameter 
do not demand a thick done. However, practical considerations 
preclude consideration of any thickness less than 100 mm. 

The area of reinforcement to be provided is also governed by 
the minimum value of 0.3% except near the edges, in sane 

. The edge forces imposed by compatibility requirements 


cases 
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die cut fast and extra reinforcement required at the edges, 
if any, can be curtailed within a short distance. Cost of 
the done in the objective function is computed, thus based on 
a 100 mm thick dome with a semi -central angle of 30° and 
reinforcement of 0.3% in both directions. 

Dimensions of the ring beam can be chosen as design 
variables; but, cost of the ring beam in relation to the cost 
of the system is very small. Besides, efficiency of any 
optimization technique itfill decrease with the increase in the 
number of design variables. As such, the ring beam is chosen 
to be 1.5 t wide and 2 t deep, t denoting the thickness of 
wall. Reinforcement required for the ring beam is obtained 
from the hoop tension consideration. 

4.5 Optimization 

4.5.1 Objective function 

The objective function for such a tank can be 
treated as the sum of the costs of floor, wall, ring beam, 
and done. This can be written in the f orm 

F = F f + F w + F b + F c = F> + F b + F c ' ..(4.15) 

where F* is the value of objective function given by Eq. 

(3.55) for a tank without roof. Adding the costs of ring 
beam and dome. 
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- F l + R 1 (2TtRbh b + A daTie t d ) + Y s (2nRA h 


+ 0.006 A - t- ) + R^A, , 

acme a 2 done 


..(4.16) 


where A, = surface area of the domed roof, and 
o one 

A^ = area of hoop reinforcement for the ring bean. 


4.5.2 Constraints 

The constraints for this tank will be essentially 
same as those considered for the tank without roof. Ihe only 
change will be in respect of the allowable stress in the hoop 
reinforcement. In this case, the top portion of the tank is 
likely to be exposed to saturated water vapour continuously. 

As such, for a height from the top, class of exposure is 
treated as A and allowable tensile stress in the reinforcement 
limited to 100 MPa. 

4.6 Example 

Similar to the example considered in Section 3.6, 

3 

indirect design of a tank for a capacity of 750 m with 
a free board of 200 mm is obtained and compared with optimal 
limit state design. Degree of fixity is assumed to be 0.4 
for the indirect design. Optimal design has been obtained 
for both p= 0.4 and for p = 1.0. Details of the indirect 
design are as follows: 

With an assumed radius of 6 m, the thickness of 
wall required is found to be 210 mm. Maximum values of 
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forces in the tank wall are, positive bending mcment = 8.872 
kNm/m, negative moment = 6.12 kNm/m, and hoop tension = 320 
kN/m. 

2 

Adopting a hoop reinforcement of 2470 mm /m in the 

central portion of the tank, maximum direct tensile stress in 

concrete is 1.31 MPa, which is just permissible. The 

curtailed hoop reinforcement provided in the top 2.77 m 

2 

(allowable tensile stress = 100 MPa) is 1610 mm /m and bottom 

2 

0.54 m (allowable tensile stress = 130 MPa) is 1240 mm /m. 

A thickness of 210 mm demands a minimum reinforcement 
2 

of 630 mm /m in the vertical direction. This value has been 
found to be adequate in terms of both concrete and steel 
stresses due to bending mcment. 

The Table 4.1 gives the values of design variables 
for the two optimal solutions 0ED1 and 0PD2 for (3 = 0.4 and 
P = 1.0 respectively as well as the values of objective 
function. For the indirect design, value of the objective 
function for the different cost ratios considered is given 
within brackets along with that of OED1. 

Comparison of the results for tanks with and without 

3 

roof for a capacity of 750 m , using Tables 3.1 and 4.1, 
indicate that for any particular cost ratio combination, 
optimal radius of those with roof are less than those without 
roof as had been guessed initially. The predicted mode of 
failure by partial collapse has also been found to be valid. 



Table 4,1 Optimal values c£ design variables and objective function 
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For the optimal designs, the thickness of the tank 
wall is again seen to assume the minimum value. The percen- 
tage saving in the cost due to the combined effects of qptimi 
zation and limit state approach is of the order of 15% to 16% 
for this example. 

4.7 Parametric Studies 

Optimal limit state designs have been carried out 
for the following cases of a cylindrical surface tank with a 


done 

cover: 



(1) 

_ . 3 

capacity m m : 

250, 500, 750, 1000, 1250 

and 1500; 

(2) 

degree of fixity 

: 0.0, 0.2, 0.4, 0.6, 0.8 

and 1.0; 

(3) 

cost ratio R^ : 

600, 1200 and 1800? and 


(4) 

cost ratio R 2 s 

40, lOO and 160. 



A free board 

of 200 mm has been provided 

in all the 


cases. 

4.8 Results and Discussion 

For this type of tanks, it has been found that 
variation of cost ratio R 2 and degree of fixity p, do not 
influence the value of the optimal radius significantly. 

This is again because of the fact that the optimal radius 
is controlled by the cost of both floor and roof and 
therefore there is a lesser degree of freedom for the radius 
of the wall to increase in order to reduce cost of formwork 
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or reinforcement to resist moment. Effect of change in the 
values of and p cn the optimal radius is presented in 
Tables 4.2 and 4.3. 

From these tables it is seen that the optimal radius 
decreases with a decrease in the values of both and |3(up 
to certain level). However, the variations in the values of 
optimal radius due to different degrees of fixity may be 
ignored. Effect of changes in the value of R 2 , though not 
insignificant, does not warrant its inclusion in the design 
chart. The Figure 4.3 gives the design chart for choosing the 
optimal radius for different values of R^, assuming the value 
of R 2 equal to 100. For other values of R 2 , the optimal 
radius may be marginally adjusted, if found necessary. 

Optimal thickness of the tank wall, for all the 
cases considered, is again found to be 125 mm. The Figures 
4.4 through 4.6 give the design charts to find the optimal 
values of a v2 and a^ 2 for different values of • Effect of 
degree of fixity on the objective function is shown in 
Figures 4.7 through 4.9. The discussion cn these aspects as 
well as those regarding the constraints which are active, 
given in Section 3.3, is valid for this type of tanks also. 


v 
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Table 4 

.2 Effect of cost ratio R 2 on optimal 

p = 1.0 

radius 

Cost ratio 

R 1 

i 

t 

; Capacity 

f 

' 3 

I (in ) 

1 

t 

j 

! Optimal radius (mm) 

t ; _ 

t 

; r 2 = 40 
i 

r 2 = lOO 

R 2 = 160 

600 

750 

7149 

7191 

7225 


1000 

8097 

8179 

8207 


1500 

9737 

9798 

9831 

1200 

500 

5565 

5670 

5745 


750 

6603 

6711 

6784 


1500 

9055 

9086 

9128 

1800 

250 

3984 

4053 

4162 


500 

5273 

5380 

5470 


1250 

7891 

7946 

8016 


\ 




wall (mm) 





Optimal area of hoop Optimal area of vertica 

reinforcement (mm 2 /m) reinforcement (mm 2 /m) 



250 500 750 1000 1250 1500 1750 

Capacity of tank (m ) 

Fig. 4.4 - Design chart for optimal areas of hoop a 
vertical reiforcements . 





Design chart for optimal areas of hoop and 
vertical reinforcements. 













Degree of fixity 


Fig. rr 


Effect of degree of fixity on objective 
function . 
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CHAPTER 5 

OPTIMAL DESIGN CF OVERHEAD WATER TANKS 

5.1 Design Considerations 

Overhead water tanks are constructed either for water 
supply or for other purposes which require water under 
pressure. Overhead cylindrical tanks are designed with many 
types of bottoms. Flat floors with or without a system of 
beams, combination of sloping and flat bottoms, combination 
of sloping and curved bottoms are seme of the alternatives. 

In many countries, complicated forms of the bottom, such as 
that of Intze, are so expensive that structures of simpler 
shapes, although requiring more concrete and steel, are cheaper 
and sounder (Gray and Manning, 1973). In this chapter, 
cylindrical tanks with a domed roof and a flat bottom are 
considered. The floor slab along with the tank is carried 
either by a wall or a tower. A tower diameter of about 0.75 
to 0.8 times that of the tank wall has generally resulted in 
economical designs. 

5.2 Elastic Analysis 

5.2.1 Analysis of tank wall 

The Figure 5.1 shows details of the tank chosen 
for design, in which R fc represents radius of the tower and 
h f , thickness of the floor slab. Analysis of joint 1 is 
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exactly similar to the one carried out in Section 4.2. At 
joint 2, deformation of the floor slab has to be taken into 
account in this case. The nature of displacement of a simply 
supported circular plate subjected to three different types 
of load are shown in Figure 5.2. The moment required to 
cause unit rotation of the plate edge can be obtained from 
the third loading case and is given by 



Value of © 2 / the final anticlockwise rotation of joint 2, 
can be obtained from consideration of the joint equilibrium 
equation which can be written as 


+ ©■ ) 


..(5.3) 


In this type of tanks, value of ©2 cannot be preassigned 
but is a function of the tank wall and floor slab radii and 
thicknesses? it is very sensitive to cu the ratio of R to 
R. Analysis of tank wall with the known displacement 
conditions at the boundaries follows the earlier procedure. 
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5.2.2 Analysis of floor slab 

The floor slab is treated as a circular plate 
subjected to a uniform load of intensity q, edge moment M, 
edge line load from the tank dome and wall, and supported by 
a wall or tower of radius R^_ by a line load of total magnitude 
P. The deflecticn in such a plate is given by 


w = 


_ _J£ 


64D <4-r 4 > 


3qR /t ,2 2, M ,^2 2, 

— (R, - r ) + ■=- (R. - r ) 


P 

P 


32D p '*'t 


2D p '"t 


_ [(R 2_ r 2,( 1+ L_L!t) + <R 2 + r 2 )lo g f 

*0 


2 R t 

2R t log ^ ] , 


for R ^ r ^ R , 


..(5.4) 


and 


w = (r! - r 4 ) - (R^ r 2 } + M (r 2 __ r 2 } 


64 Dp '~t 


3 2D v ~t 

Jr 


2D p 


8 7iD_ 


9 o (R 2 - R 2 ) R. 9 9 

[ (R ; - r ) — -(log ^)(R^ - r )] , 


2R 


for 0 < r < R. 


.(5.5) 


Expressions for the radial moment and tangential 
moment M p are obtained from these equations for deflection. 
The value of these moments at different locations o£ the 
plate are given by the following expressions: 




= M, 


r = O 


r = 0 = + k <21 os 5 s + 15 + M • 


..(5*6) 
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O ! t ^ 2 . 2 

3q(R - R ) R R^ 

- + r, (2lD3 ir + $ 


16 


1) + M , 


.(5.7) 


q(3R 2 - R 2 ) p R R 2 

" + 8^ (21og ir + ^2 


16 


1) + M , 


.(5.8) 



and 


( e- 

mm Z 


© ) 
P 


..(5.9) 



R 




R 


1) + M 


..(5.10) 


Distribution a£ these moments is shown in Figure 5.3. A 
suitable pattern of reinforcement to resist these moments, 
keeping in view the relative economy as well as feasibility, 
is arrived at after considering some of the alternative 
patterns, and is shown in Figure 5.4. Reinforcement required 
near the bottom surface is comparatively less and after optimi- 
zation it is found to correspond to the minimum percentage 
(0.3%). Therefore a uniform mesh has been adopted. On the 
other hand, radial moment over the support needs more reinfor- 
cement. By providing the reinforcement in the radial pattern, 
since the spacing of reinforcement will decrease with a 
decrease in the radial distance, reinforcement will be more 
effective at the support than at the periphery? curtailment 
of reinforcement will also be simpler. Near the top surface, 
nominal reinforcement of 0.12% has been provided in the 



Variation of M r 


Variation of M. 


Fig. 5.3 - Distribution of moments in the floor slab 


Reinforcement near 
top surface 

0.5 a p1 from 0.5 R to 0.6 R 
a p1 from 0.6 R to R 


Reinforcement near 
bottom surface 
uniform mesh a p2 ,n 
both directions 


Fig. 5.4- Details of reinforcement arrangement in the 

floor slab. 
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circumferential direction up to 0.5 R from the periphery to 
take care of negative circumferential moments and for proper 
distribution of forces. 

5.3 Limit Analysis 

5.3.1 Analysis of tank wall 

Mode of failure of the tank wall is again seen to 
correspond to the partial collapse discussed in Section 3.3.6. 

5.3.2 Analysis of floor slab 

There are two possible collapse mechanisms for the 
floor slab which are shown in Figure 5.5. The first mode 
corresponds to a partial collapse of the inner portion of 
the slab due to formation of a negative hinge circle over 
the support and positive radial yield lines from the centre 
to the support. If corresponds to the positive moment 
capacity and m^ to the negative radial moment capacity at 
the support, then the load required to cause f ailure by 
this mode is given by 

2 A a 

x itRj. x ^ = (2 7iR t x m u + 2 % R fc x m^) x , ..(5.11) 

t 

where A is a virtual displacement. 

Hence, 

% = 


(m u + ra b ) 


R, 


(5.12) 




Loads on the slab 



Collapse mechanism 1 



Collapse mechanism 2 


Fig. 5.5 - Collapse modes for the floor slab 


W y 
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The second mode corresponds to the partial collapse 
of the slab. be tween the support and periphery. This is 
caused by formation of a negative hinge circle at the support 
and a positive hinge circle at the periphery connected by 
radial yield lines. If the moment capacities to resist the 
formaticn of these yield lines are m^, and respectively/ 

then equating the external work to the internal work due to 
a virtual displacement A, the following relationship is 
obtained : 

Q u x A + q u x 71 (r2 “ R t } X 3 = 


[ 2u x + 2 tu R x m up + 2 n (R - R fc ) x m"] x A 

— 


..(5.13) 


where is the factored value of the line load transmitted 
by the tank wall. 

Value cf the load q^ required to cause collapse is 
the lesser of the two values given by Eqs. (5.12) and (5.13). 


5.4 Optimization 
5.4.1 Design variables 

In addition to the design variables chosen earlier 
for the optimal design of the tank wall/ namely, R, t, a^ 2 
and additional design variables are required for the 

optimal desicyi of the floor slab. These are, the thickness 
cf the floor slab h f , ratio of radii a , area of reinforcement 
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provided near the top surface at the periphery a ^ and area 

of reinforcement provided near the bottcm surface a 0 . 

P z 

5.4.2 Objective function 

The objective function considered is the combined 
costs of concrete, reinforcement, and formwork required for 
the done with ring beam, tank wall and floor slab. Ihe unit 
cost of formwork for the floor slab is taken as 50% of that 
for curved surfaces. Writing the objective function as 

F = F f + F w + F b + F a ' ..(5.14) 

where F, is the cost of floor slab, F cost of wall, F, cost 
t w b 

of ring beam and F^ cost of done. Value of (F^ + F^ ) can be 
obtained from Eq. (4.16). Expressions for finding F and F- 

w X 

are as follows: 

F w = R 1 x2 1t Rtl + 2 7t R y s *[(3^ + a^ + a^ 

+ 4- ^ ^2 ^ 4 % R1 i ♦ . (5 # 15 ) 

F f = R £ X 7i'R 2 h £ + tcR 2 y s x (0.9 a pl + 2a p2 

R~ 2 

+ 0.0009 h £ ) + ~ x it R . ..(5.16) 

5.4.3 Ihe constraints 

In addition to the 12 constraints discussed in 
Section 3.4.3, additional constraints, for the satisfactory 
functioning of the floor slab at both service and ultimate 
loads, must be prescribed. The values of thickness h £ and 
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areas of reinforcement and a 2 must be sufficient enough 
to ensure that the crack widths , w cr2 due to negative radial 
manent at r = and w cr , 4 due to positive moment at the centre, 
are less than 0,2 mm. Thus the 13^ and 14 constraints may 
be stated as 


w 


and 


cr3 

0.2 

w cr4 

0.2 


1 ^ 0 , 


1x0 


..(5.17) 

..(5.18) 


The next two constraints deal with the minimum value a . and 

pl 

a 2 can take. Thus 


a . 
nun 

a pl 


1^0 


..(5.19) 


and 


a . 
mm 

a p2 


1 < 0 . 


..(5.20) 


The ultimate load capacity q^, obtained after 
deducting the dead load effects from as predicted from 
the yield line analysis, should be at least equal to the 

. » i— 

factored water pressure. The 17 constraint can therefore 
be written as 

1.6 y 1 

i — — 1 < O . ..(5.21) 
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5.5 Example 

5.5.1 Data 

Optimal limit state designs of an elevated water 
tank of the type under consideration, with a capacity of 200 

3 

m , is obtained for three values of cost ratio R^„ The 
results are compared with that of an indirect desigi employing 
working stress method and also with that of a textbook 
solution (Gray and Manning, 1973) obtained for a similar tank, 

3 

but with a flat roof and designed for a capacity of 204 m 
(45,000 gallons). 

5.5.2 Working stress design 

Quite a few trials were required in order to arrive 
at a suitable value of a, t and h£ so that the materials are 
stressed to their permissible values at critical sections. 
Choosing R = 4 m, a = 0.79, h^ = 350 mm and t = 150 mm, 
moments, in kNm/m, in the floor slab due to service loads 
are as follows: 

radial moment at periphery = - 7.685, 

radial moment at support = - 52.387, 

moment at the centre = 39.218, 

circumferential moment at periphery = 1.553, and 

circumferential moment at support = 8.683. 

In order to control crack widths, maximum flexural 
tensile stress in concrete, based on an uncracked section. 
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should not exceed 1.84 MPa and maximum tensile stress in 

steel, based on a cracked section, should not exceed 130 MPa. 

Using a value of a ^ = 1120 mm^/m, these values ere found to 

be 1.75 MPa and 129 MPa respectively, at the centre. Sirni- 

2 

larly , using a value of a^ = 3715 mm /m, the relevant stresses 

are 1.83 MPa and 44.5 MPa respectively, at the support. 

Although the stress in reinforcement at the support 

is low, the area of reinforcement cannot be reduced as it 

will lead to an increase in the flexural tensile stress in 

concrete. If an attempt is made to avoid this by increasing 

the thickness of slab, value of a ^ which almost corresponds 

to the minimum will also increase, with the result that the 

materials will be under- stressed at the centre. 

Forces in the tank wall controlling its design are 

a moment of 7.685 kNm/m at the base and a maximum hoop 

tension of 106.5 kN/m. With a wall thickness of 150 mm, 

required areas of various reinforcements, so that the relevant 

2 

stresses are not exceeded, are a vi = 450 mm /m (minimum), 

2 

a v2 = 1500 mm /m (to control flexural tensile stress in 

2 

concrete), a^ = 590 mm /m (designed for class A exposure), 

2 2 

a h2 = ^ an< ^ ^3 = 111111 (raihiroum). Values of 

H^, 1*2 and are 1.335 m, 2.2 m and 0.6 m respectively. 

5.5.3 Textbook solution 

Two solutions are given in the textbook, one which 
satisfies provisions of CP 2007 (1970) and the other corres- 
ponding to that of a ccmpetetive design. Comparison will be 
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restricted to the one that satisfies the cede requirements 

as the other design has no basis. But, it is obvious that 

water tanks built on the basis of such cartpetetive designs 

have stood the test of time and hence the provisions of CP 

2007 and similar codes based en working stress method lead to 

excessively safe and uneconomical designs. 

The tank wall is designed to have a radius of 3,875 

m and a thickness of 150 mm. The floor slab is 350 mm thick 

and supported en a wall with a = 0.8. The reinforcements 

2 2 

provided are = 1800 mm /m, a^ 2 = 735 mm /m, a ^ = 1765 

2 2 
mm /m and a ~ = 2390 mm /m. 

The roof slab requires a thickness of 275 mm and a 
2 

reinforcement of 1810 mm /m both ways. Nothing has been 
mentioned about curtailment of reinforcement. For comparisons 
to be meaningful, the objective function for the textbook 
solution is computed on the basis of a domed roof and the same 
pattern of curtailment of reinforcement as followed for the 
other designs. 

5.5.4 Comparison 

A comparison of different designs of this overhead 
tank is given in Table 5.1. Since the values of design 
variables for the indirect design and textbook solution do 
not vary with change in the value of R-^ , they have been 
listed only once. Indirect design and textbook design cost 
respectively an average of about 28% and 37% more than the 



Table 5,1 Comparison c£ different designs of an overhead tank 
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= 600. The value of a goes on decreasing gradually with 

an increase in the value of both and the capacity of tank; 

for a tank of capacity 400 m with R x = 1800, a has a minimum 

value of 0.757. This is because of the fact, that the edge 

moment is very sensitive to the value of a and decreases 

with a decrease in the value of a. For any capacity and 

value of R^ , a gets adjusted to a value which results in the 

maximum value of edge moment which can be resisted by a tank 

wall with minimum thickness and minimum value of a 2 without 

violating the crack width constraint. Thus, the variables t 

and a ~ have assumed the minimum values in all the cases. 

Thickness of floor slab varies from 170 mm to 325 

mm for different capacities and cost ratios considered. For 

a given capacity, it decreases with an increase in the value 

of R^; .but, the variation is not large. While a tank of 
3 

capacity 200 m when designed by the working stress method 

required a floor slab of 350 mm thickness, that with a 

3 

capacity of 400 m , can be designed by the limit state method, 
with a 300 mm thick floor slab. Substantial reduction in the 
thickness and reinforcement required for the floor slab 
when designed by the limit state method will enable choosing 
this type of tank with advantage rather than those with 
complex forms of bottom, not oily for small capacities but 
for medium capacities also. 

Constraints which are critically satisfied are 
those regarding the following: 
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(1) crack width in the tank wall at the bottom, 

(2) minimum thickness of tank wall, 

(3) minimum values of vertical reinforcement, 

(4) maximum stress in the hoop reinforcement, 

(5) crack widths in the floor slab, both at the support 
and at the centre, 

(6) minimum area of reinforcement in the central region 
of the floor slab, and 

strength of the floor slab, except in the case of 
smaller capacities. 


( 7 ) 
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CHAPTER 6 

COMPUTATIONAL ASPECTS 

6.1 General 

Mathematical programming techniques, with the 
exception of classical methods, involve lot of numerical 
computations. It xtfas only after the advent of high speed 
digital computers that the numerical methods came into 
prominence and considerable progress achieved during the 
1950s and 1960s. In this chapter, computational details of 
the optimization techniques used in this study, organization 
at the computer programs, and related aspects are presented. 
Details of the Newton-Raphscn method, which has been employed 
for the solution of both transcendental equations and a 
system of nonlinear simultaneous equations, have also been 
given for the sake of completeness. All the computations 
have been carried out on a DEC-1O90 system at the Indian 
Institute of Technology, Kanpur. 

6.2 Algorithms for the Optimization Methods Employed 

The constrained nonlinear programming problems of 
the current study have been converted into unconstrained 
nonlinear programming problems through the use of interior 
penalty functions as outlined in Section 1.4.4? David on- 
Fletcher-P owell method (DFP method) to find the search 
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direction S and cubic interpolation method to find the 
appropriate step length a, are then employed to find the 
minimum of the modified objective function. The steps 
involved in the solution of the constrained optimization 
problem may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The solution is commenced from a feasible point X^, 
which satisfies all the constraints with strict 
inequality sign. A suitable value is chosen for the 
penalty parameter r and the counter k set equal to 1. 

(2) The modified objective function r^) is minimized 

to get using DFP algorithm and cubic interpolation 

method as explained in steps (6) through (11). 

- 

(3) X^ is tested for optimality. If it is optimal, the 
process is terminated. 

(4) Otherwise, the penalty parameter is modified as 
r^ ^ = cr^, where c is less than 1. 

(5) The new value of k is set equal to k+1, the new 
starting point X set equal to X and the next minimi- 
zation cycle canmenced from step 2. 

The DFP algorithm and the cubic interpolation method 
can be summarized as follows: 

(6 ) The algorithm starts with the initial point X^ 

and a m x m positive definite symmetric matrix [h]^, 
where m is the number of design variables. The 
iteration number is set equal to 1. 
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(7) Hie gradient of the modified objective function/ V0. , 
at the point is computed from which the search 
direction is found as 

S. = - [H]. . ..(6.1) 

(8) The minimizing step length a. in the direction S. 

J- 1 

is found, using the cubic interpolation method, in 

four stages. First, the search direction S . is 

x 

normalized so that a step si2e a = 1 is acceptable. 

Then, the directional derivatives of the function 0 

* 

are used to establish bounds on a as the slope has 
to change from a negative value to a positive value, 
if the minimum has been bracketed, in the third 

it 

stage, an approximate value of a is found by- 
representing 0(a), in the bounded interval, by a 
cubic polynomial. This cubic polynomial is refitted 

it 

in the fourth stage, if the value of a. found in the 
third stage does not satisfy the convergence criteria. 

A better point in the design space is then found as 



X. + a* S 1 


..( 6 . 2 ) 


(9) The new point is tested for optimality. If 

X^ +1 is optimal, the iterative procedure is 
terminated. 

(10) Otherwise, the [H]^ matrix is updated as 
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^ H -i+l = + ^ M ^i + M-? ' 


(6.3) 


where 


M 


<!> 

S.S. 
l x 

— T— 1 
s i Q i 


,T 


N . 
1 


( Wl_V ([H] 1 Ql ) 

5 1 Wi °i 


..(6.5) 


and 


V s * 1+1 -V0 ± . 


( 6 . 6 ) 


(11) The new iteration number i is set equal to i+1 and 
the new iteration commenced from step (7). 


6.3 Newtcn-Raphscn Method 

There are several numerical methods available to 
find the roots of polynomial and transcendental equations of 
a single variable. Newtcn-Raphscn method can be considered 
to be based on truncation of the Taylor series. If x i is an 
approximate root of the equation f(x) =0, then 

t2 

i (x.^ ) + 1 (x^ ) + ~2T f " (x^ ) + .... = O , ..(6.7) 

where the prime denotes the order of differentiation and h 
the difference between the actual root and x^. Neglecting 
higher order terms, a better approximation to the root, 
can be obtained from the relationship 

£(x i+i ) = f(x. + h) =s= f(x.) + hf'Cx^ — O , ..(6.8) 
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frcm which 

f (x. ) 

h = " rjtl ' £ '( x i> ^ 0 £or all i. ..(6.9) 

Thus the following iteration scheme is obtained , 

f (x. ) 

x i+i = • ..(6.10 

The success of this method depends on the choice of the 
initial point. If a proper starting point is chosen, the 
rate of convergence is quite fast. 

The Newton-Raphscn method can be applied with equal 
facility for the solution of a system of nonlinear equations, 
although the computational effort will be substantially more. 

In this case, the iteration scheme will be 


X. -t 
1+1 


X. 

1 


[JJ7 1 


E i ' 


..( 6 . 11 ) 


where X^ = vector of the variables at the end of i 
iterations, 

[j]^ = Jacobian matrix evaluated using Xh, 
and = error vector (vector of the right hand side 

of the system of equations, evaluated using 

V- 

While a system of linear simultaneous equations 
has a unique solution, if the coefficient matrix is non- 
singular, a set of nonlinear simultaneous equations may 
have multiple solutions. Therefore, great care has to be 
exercised in choosing the initial vector X q , as otherwise 
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the solution may either converge to a vector outside the 
domain of interest or not converge at all. 

6.4 Organization of the Computer P rograms 

The computer programs used in this study can be 
broadly classified into three categories; main program, 
optimization subroutines and function subroutines. The main 
program essentially reads the input data, calls the relevant 
subroutines, and prints the output. The principal subroutines 
employed to carry cut the optimization are SEARCH and STEP, 
the former to find out the search direction and the latter 
to obtain the minimizing step length. In order to find the 
gradient of the modified objective function and the direc- 
tional derivative, these subroutines in turn call GRAD, 
which makes use of a finite difference approach to find the 
gradient vector. Since the gradient, in the finite difference 
scheme, is computed on the basis of function values, subrou- 
tine GRAD in turn calls FUNCTN. Thus, SEARCH, STEP, and 
GRAD constitute the optimization subroutines and these are 
used for all the problems in the sane form. Only subroutine 
FUNCTN changes from problem to problem. 

The purpose of FUNCTN is to find the values of 
the objective function F, all the constraints g^ (j = 

1 , 2 -,... n), and the modified objective function 0 for a 
chosen value of the penalty parameter. For the T-beam 
floor problem, all the constraints and the objective 
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functions are evaluated in the FUNCIN subroutine only* In 
the case a£ water tank problems, additional subroutines 
SERVIS and LIMIT are called by FUNCTN in order to carry out 
the elastic analysis and limit analysis of the tank. Ihese 
in turn make use of the following subroutines; GAUSS to solve 
a set of linear simultaneous equations, NEWTON to solve 
polynomial or transcendental equations of a single variable, 
RAPSON to solve a set of nonlinear simultaneous equations, 
JACOB to assemble the Jacobian matrix, and MATINV to obtain 
the inverse of a matrix. Function subprograms are employed 
by some of these subroutines to find the value of functions 
or their derivatives. 

6.5 Implementation of the Optimization Programs 

Several precautions are necessary for a satis- 
factory implementation of the optimization programs. The 
following are among the important ones; 

(1) Normalization of the design variables, the constraints 
and search directions, which have been mentioned 
earlier. 

(2) The contours of the modified objective function will 
be distorted and tend to be eccentric, even if the 
objective function is well behaved, especially when 
the algorithm is initiated and the penalty parameter 
has a high value. It is possible to change the 
shape of contours, by a suitable scaling of the 
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design variables, such that the algorithm gets 
initiated and converges to the optimum solution 
rapidly . 

(3) The penalty parameter r and reduction factor c have 
to be properly chosen. An initial penalty of 50% 
to 100% of the value of objective functi on at the 
starting point and a value of 0.1 for c have been 
found to be satisfactory. 

(4) In almost all constrained optimization problems, 
there will be some constraints which are critically 
satisfied. Since the penalty term tends to infinity 
as the solution approaches the constraint boundaries, 
special precautions have to be taken to overcome the 
overflow problem. 

(5) Several convergence criteria have to be incorporated 
in order to avoid a premature termination. These 
could include comparison of the relative values of 
the objective functions, the design variables, the 
gradients and related quantities, of two successive 
iterations. In order to make use of the solution 

so obtained with confidence, and to test for optimality, 
perturbation of the design vector and testing the 
Kuhn- Tucker c onditicns can be resorted to. 

(6) All the techniques available for the solution of 
nonlinear problems guarantee, at best, a local minimum. 
This would also be the global minimum, if the objective 
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function is convex. It is not easy to ascertain 
whether the objective function is convex or not, for 
the nature of functions encountered in this study or 
in other real life problems. To get over such a 
situation, the optimum solution is obtained with 
different starting points and the solutions compared; 
if the solutions match then it is very likely, but 
not certain, that the solutions correspond to the 
global minimum. 

The Table 6.1 shows the optimal designs of a cylind- 
rical surface water tank with a domed roof, obtained from 
three different starting points. It can be seen that there 
is no significant difference in the solutions obtained. In 
the current study, since a number of problems of the seme 
nature, but with different data, have been solved, the 
possibility of having missed the global minimum is practically 
nil. 

A sort of reverse situation, that of multiple 
optima, has been noticed in the solution of the T-beam floor 
problem, because of the comparatively flat surface of the 
objective function in the h^ (depth of beam) plane. Ibis is 
illustrated in Table 6.2. As a consequence, in comparison 
with the optimal values of h^ or A for a particular level 
of moment, smaller value of one of the variables with a 
consequent increase in the other, has been sometimes 
indicated for a higher value of moment. In order to obtain 



Table 6.1 Optimal designs of a water tank from different starting points 
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Table 6.2 Multiple optima for a T-beam floor problem 
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a smooth curve to relate these variables with the moment, 
this situation necessitated a few more function evaluations. 

6.6 Stability of the Optimal Solutions 

If the optimal designs are very sensitive to small 
departures in the value of design variables from the optimum, 
then the usefulness of the results will be limited. This 
is because, when the results of the optimization studies are 
applied to the actual situation, values of design variables 
may have to be chosen slightly different from the optimum, 
due to considerations other than economy. Therefore, it is 
important to investigate the effect of such departures from 
the optimum design on the objective function. 

This aspect has been considered in the current 
study, though not in detail. It is expected that the design 
charts developed will be essentially useful to pick optimal 
values of thickness of slab, depth of beam, or radius of 
tank wall. Then, based on the guide lines given for 
choosing the rib width or thickness of tank wall, areas of 
various reinforcements can be obtained using the limit state 
theory. Therefore, only effect of variation of slab 
thickness, depth of beam, and radius of tank wall, on the 
abjective function, has been studied. The procedure that 
has been followed is to vary these quantities from their 
optimum values, one at a time, by a predetermined magnitude 
and then again optimize the design with the rest of the 
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design variables. As such, these are also optimal designs, 
but with a preassigned value for one of the design variables. 
These optimal designs have been obtained for the middle cost 
ratio combination using concrete of grade 25. 

k k 

If h and F correspond to the optimal values of 
s 

the thickness of slab and objective function for the T-beam 

floor, effect of choosing a slab thickness different from 
* * 

h / on F f has been shewn in Figure 6.1. The chosen thicknesses 

for the slab are 0.975 h*, 1.05 h* , 1.1 h*, 1.15 h* and 1.2 

s s s s 

k 

h . The thickness of the slab cannot be reduced to even 
s 

k 

0.95 h g inspite of increasing a area of reinforcement in 
the middle portion of end span. This is because, the modifi- 
cation factor K associated with the allowable span to depth 
ratio for the slab, depends both on the stress in the reinf or- 
cement at service loads and the percentage of reinforcement; 
increase of a gl on the one hand leads to a decrease in the 
value of the f ormer, and on the other an increase in that of 
the latter. Therefore, beyond a certain limit, the value of 
£ cannot be increased even with an increase in the value of 

a sl* 

With the chosen thicknesses of the slab, results 
have been obtained for 5 problems and the average represented 
in Figure 6.1. It is observed that the objective function 
value increases by less than 2% when the slab thickness is 

k k 

1.05 h and by about 4.2% when the slab thickness is 1.1 h , 

S' s . 

Therefore, it is better to choose the thickness of slab to 
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be close to the optimum value. On the other hand, the 
objective function is very insensitive to departures in the 
depth of beam from the optimal as shown in Figure 6.2. The 
solid line corresponds to the average value of results a £ 

6 problems, 3 chosen from lower part of M against h^ curve 
(Figure 2.7) and 3 from the upper part. The dotted line 
corresponds the average value o£ the results of 4 problems 
chosen in the middle part of this curve, which have all an 
optimal beam depth of 750 mm. In this case, when the depth 
of beam is decreased, the increased area of reinforcement 
demands a substantial increase in the value of cover to 
reinforcement and hence the increase in the value of objective 
function is comparatively more. For these 4 problems, 
increase in the value of h, D is not considered as it will 
result in provision of side face reinforcement. 

Effect of choosing ncn-cptimal radii on the objective 
function of surface cylindrical tanks, with or without a roof, 
is shown in Figure 6.3. For each of these categories, 3 
different capacities, each with 3 different degrees of 
fixity, have been considered. From the curves obtained with 
the averaged results, it is seen that f or a 1C% departure 
in the value of radius from the optimum, the increase in the 
value of objective function will be less than 2%; this value 
increases rapidly bey end a departure of 15% from the optimum 
radius. 
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ig. 6.1 - Effect of non-optimai slab thickness on 
the objective function. 
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Fig. 6.2 - Effect of non-optimal beam depth on the 
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Thus, it is seen that the thickness of slab is a 
scmewhat sensitive variable while the depth of beam or area 
o£ tension reinforcement for the beam is not. Objective 
function cf the tank is sensitive only to large departures 
from the optimum value of the radius of tank wall. 
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CHAPTER 7 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


7.1 General 

Optimal limit state designs of seme reinforced 
concrete structures, conforming to CP 110 and BS 5337, have 
been considered in this study. As pointed out in the beginning, 
the methodology developed can be gainfully applied for the 
optimal designs of slabs, beams, and storage structures like 
water tanks and silos; T-beam floors and cylindrical water 
tanks have been studied in greater detail and design charts 
developed for their optimal design. 

Optimization has enabled in choosing those values 
of design variables which would minimize the cost of the 
structure and limit state philosophy in ensuring, during the 
process of systematic search, satisfactory functioning of the 
structure at service as well as ultimate loads. The wide 
range of cost ratios considered has made identifying variables 
which are sensitive or insensitive to variations in the cost 
ratios possible. 

The following are some of the broad conclusions 
that are applicable for optimal design of reinforced concrete 
structures in general: 

(1) Strengths of concrete mixes, of those that are 

normally employed for the construction of reinforced 
concrete structures , do not significantly affect 
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either the dimensions or cost of the structures. As 
such, it is better not to choose mixes which are 
particularly rich in cement content in order to avoid 
the associated thermal cracking problem. 

(2) In view of their superior bend characteristics, high 
yield strength deformed bars are always preferable 
to mild steel reinforcement, even in circumstances 
which do not permit a high stress in them. If ad van- 
tage of their higher strength can be taken into 
account, as is normally the case, resulting economy 
will be substantial. 

(3) The thicknesses of slab or wall like structural 
members, tend to be as small as the functional or 
other considerations permit; in order that behaviour 
constraints pertaining to strength or serviceability 
of the structure are not violated, additional reinfor- 
cement is indicated around critical sections. 

(4) The optimal values of thickness, and even reinfor- 
cements in the case of slabs, will be practically 
independent of cost ratios of materials for such 
structural members. 

(5) The saving in the use of important construction 
materials/ cement and steel, through use of optimal 
designs, contributes towards meeting the present 
crisis of shortage of building materials (Patel, 

1981), 
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7.2 T— be era FI oors 

The following conclusions are in particular appli- 
cable to the optimal design of T-beam floors: 

(1) Limit state at deflection governs the optimal design 
Of the slabs. It would be an optimal policy to 
provide more reinforcement in the end span of a 
continuous slab, than is required from the strength 

point of view, in order to arrive at thinner and more 
economical slabs. 

(2) The area of main reinforcement to be provided over 
the supports, a s2 , has been invariably found to be 
equal to the minimum value of 0.3% specified for 
effective T-beam action. Prom strength consideration, 
such a value is not required in many cases. Therefore, 
this code provision needs to be examined, especially 
m view of the high strength of reinforcing bars. 

(3) The wide flange of T-beam provides the required 

compressive strength and it has been found that use 

of compression reinforcement is neither required nor 
optimal. 

(4) The rib for the beam need not be wide even from 
shear force considerations. In fact, it would be 
economical to provide as narrow a rib a s practical 
considerations permit. Thus, grouping of bars in 
the vertical direction {preferably 2 bars in one 
group) and providing more than one layer of such 
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reinforcement,, when required, i s found to be more 
advantageous than providing a wider rib to accommodate 
more number of bars per layer. 

(5) While making use of the design charts, it is better to 
choose a thickness of slab as close to the optimal as 
possible. Since the value of a^, reinforcement in 
the central portion of the end span, is sensitive to 
changes in the thickness of slab, it would be advisable 
to find the required value of a ^ from the deflection 
consideration whenever the chosen thickness is 
different from the optimum. Ihe objective function of 
the T-beam floor is seen to be insensitive to departures 
of the depth and area of tension reinforcement, for 

the beam, from the optimal values. 

(6) Although the deflection and crack width criteria do 
not normally affect the optimal design of T-beams in 
view of their comparatively large depths, control of 
crack widths comes into proninenece for beams which 
have an overall depth greater than 750 mm. In order 
to control the width of cracks on the sides of such 
beams, the code specifies that side face re inf orcement 
has to be provided for two-thirds of their depth. 
Provision of such a reinf orcement causes a sudden 
jump in the value of objective function, at that point 
where the beam depth crosses the 750 mm mark, which 
acts as a sort of barrier. So, over a considerable 
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(7) 


range of values for the moment at ultimate loads, the 
depth of beam stays constant at 750 mm, tbe i„ creasea 
moment being resisted by an increase in the value of 
tension reinforcement only. Depths beyond 750 mm are 
optimal oily fo r beams which have large spans with 
heavy loads. As such, 750 mm may be considered to be 

“ UPPer llmlt ® ^ depth of beam for the 

normal class of T-beams. 

For analysis purposes a 3-span one-way continuous slab 
has been assumed for this study, mis does not preclude 
application of the results obtained to situations in 
which the number of spans are different. In fact, the 
monent coefficients do not vary much if the number of 
spans is more. Even otherwise, the thickness of slab 
and the area of reinforcement in the end span are 
governed by the moment at service loads in the centre 
n span and as such are practically independent of 
number of spans. The area of reinforcement over 
the supports being governed by the minimum value 
remains unaltered, thus, only the areas of reinfor- 
cement in the central portion of intermediate spans 
depend on the number of spans and can be easily 

computed for the different cases once the thickness 
a£ slab has been arrived at. 
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7.3 Water Tanks 

The following conclusions pertain to the optimal 
design of water* tanks : 

(1) The design of water tanks is ccnsiderably influenced 

by the cede provisiens to achieve watertightness which 
is its most important serviceability requirement. Ihe 
working stress approach to the design of water tanks, 
requiring the thickness of concrete members to be 
based cn the permissible tensile stress in concrete, 

IS seen to be both irrational and conservative. 
Application of limit state theory results in smaller 
thicknesses for the concrete members as well a s lesser 
sr bbs of reinf orcement. 

(2) Design of cylindrical surface water tanks is conven- 
tionally based either cn a hinged or a fixed base 
condition, although it is recognized that the actual 
restraint at the base is likely to be in between the 
two conditions. By the method of analysis developed 
in this study, any degree of fixity can be assigned. 
Thus, if a proper estimation .of the degree of fixity 
can be made, based on the properties of soil and 
other factors that influence it, a more realistic 
distribution of moments and hoop tensions in the 
tank wall can be obtained. 

(3) It is found that the forces in the domed roof do 

not warrant a loo mm thickness, which is commonly the 
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minimum thickness provided based on the constraints 
imposed by the construction process. A ferrocement 
done with a fine chicken mesh can be easily constructed 
to have a smaller thickness and i s better fron the 
crack control point of view also, if found suitable, 

it can lead to a significant reduction in the cost of 
the structure. 

(4) It is seen that the stress in reinforcement due to 
flexure can be a s high as 275 MPa without violating 
the flexural crack width constraint; cn the other hand, 
the stress in hoop reinforcement is restricted to 
130 MPa for class B exposure based on the 'deemed to 
satisfy* provision. Thus, the need for further 
research, to explore the possibility of utilizing the 
strength of reinforcement in members subjected to 
direct tension without violating the crack width 
constraint, is strongly felt. 

(5) The optimal radius of the tank wall is essentially 
influenced by the cost ratio R ± , except in the case 
of surface water tanks with -out roof for which the 
influence of cost ratio R 2 is also significant. 

Effect of degree of fixity is seen to be marginal. 

(6) The optimal radius is not a very sensitive variable 
and departures of the order of 10% fron the optimum 
do not increase the value of objective function 
considerably . 
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(7) Overhead cylindrical tanks, with a flat bottcm and an 
annular support of a smaller diameter, can be designed 
with a substantially thinner floor slab and lesser 
reinforcement by the limit state theory. Therefore, 
this type of tank may be used with advantage for both 
small and medium capacities rather than those with 
complicated bottoms. 

(8) The mode of failure of the tank wall, in the limit 
analysis, is by the partial collapse of its bottom 
portion for the different types of water tanks consi- 
dered in this study. The factor of safety against 
collapse is observed to be higher than the required 
value of 1.6, 

(9) The strength constraint becomes active only in the 
design of the floor slab of the overhead tank. Since 
the magnitude of water pressure, which is treated as 
imposed load on the floor slab, is known precisely, * 
the specified partial safety factor of 1.6 for it is 
irrational and needs reconsideration. 

7.4 Suggestions for Future Work 

The following are some of the suggestions which 

may be considered for future work: 

(1) Optimal design of reinforced concrete structures in 
a reliability framework will enable specified risk 
levels to be incorporated in the study. 
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(2) The study of T-beam floors can be extended to include 
two-way slab as well as continuous beam systems. 

(3) It can also be extended for the design of T-beam 
bridges using either reinforced or prestressed 
concrete beams. 

(4) Extension of the present work for the study of under- 
ground tanks and silos is straightforward. 

(5) Study of optimal limit state design of the different 
types of tanks using a rectangular shape will enable 
comparisons to be made between the designs employing 
the two shapes. 

(6) Optimal designs of overhead tanks, cf different 
shapes and for different capacities, carried out over 
a wide range of cost ratios, will help in choosing the 
most economical shape under the prevailing circumstances. 
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